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End musical, ““Wedding in Paris,” has also 
appeared many times in straight plays with 
her husband, Frank Lawton. For Christ- 
mas, she is giving him a Parker ‘51’—the 
pen that nearly everyone would like to own. 
The new Parker ‘51’ is now an even more 
precious thing. Its nib-point is now made 
of a new alloy of two rare, costly metals, 
Platinum and Ruthenium. This is our ex- 
clusive creation: we call it Plathenium. It 
CCC er cry need takes a far higher degree of polish than 
SEE Err Cet Ch eee other materials—polish that only our own 
eC eCECe special electro-polishing process makes 
possible. This gives you the smoothest 
writing point you’ve ever tried, and one that 
is sO wear-resistant that years of writing 
won't alter it. 
Choice of four colours and eight different 
nib grades. Price (Rolled Gold cap) 105'-, 
(Lustraloy cap) 82/3. 
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Rolled Gold Caps £7.18.6 Pencil alone - 52/6 





Lustraloy caps - £6. 4.0 Pencil alone - 40/10 The world’s most wanted pen 

Other f: Parker dels : 
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Foreword 


HE CURIOUS AND IMPRESSIVE spectacle 

of long processions of Londoners 

slowly making their way around a 
vacant building-site, in the hope of being 
able to catch a glimpse of the remains of an 
ancient Roman temple dedicated to the 
Persian god Mithras, is one of the most 
thought-provoking we have yet enjoyed 
during the year 1954. True, the spectacle 
has a slightly ridiculous side : many of these 
modern devotees might possibly -object to 
a few thousand pounds being spent on the 
preservation of a celebrated English country 
house. But it is also heartening to lovers of 
history, since it shows that an affectionate 
regard for the past and an imaginative 
interest in the life of other times are still 
characteristic of the English temperament. 
The Editors of History Today find it par- 
ticularly encouraging ; in as much as, for 
nearly four years, they have been endeavour- 
ing to stimulate that regard and to build a 
bridge, which will bear the General Reader, 


between the past and the present age. Now 
that Mithras the Unconquerable has 
returned to Walbrook, a short walk from 
their London office—or rather has thrown 
off his deep covering of metropolitan top 
soil—they feel that they must commemorate 
his renaissance in some fitting literary 
manner. The current issue, therefore, 
contains an article by Professor Michael 
Grant, which, besides tracing the origins of 
Mithras in the mythology of the Middle 
East, describes his conquest of the Roman 
world and the influence he exercised there. 
Sanctus as well as invictus—chaste as well 
as all-conquering—Mithras was not only 
the soldiers’ god, who taught the military 
virtues, but a symbol of justice and equity, 
worshipped by the upright merchant. In 
his ascetic cult, with its emphasis on 
abstinence and moral purity, paganism at 
some points came very close to the ethical 
teachings of the Christian Church. 





Oil means people 


The Shell companies, in their operations 
across the world, pay the wages of about 
250,000 people. Good wages for good work. 
People who make their careers with Shell 
seldom look over their shoulders for better 
prospects or better treatment in other jobs. 


The Shell family is of all races, creeds 

and colours. Of the 250,000 on the payrolls, 
more than 240,000 are nationals of the countries 
in which they work. Oil pioneering has often 
done much to improve and steady the 
economy of a country by providing revenue for 
its treasury, and employment, wages and 
buying power for its workers. 


Finding, producing or refining oil in 

a hitherto uninhabited region can involve the 
creation of whole new communities with 
schools, churches, hospitals, health services, 
roads .. . and a real sense of 

civic pride. These social services may add 
greatly to operating costs, but that is welfare. 


For every man or woman who works with 
Shell, another 1,000 depend on Shell to make 
the wheels of their world go round. The 
products of Shell Research equip your garage 
(oil and petrol), your garden (insecticides 

and weed killers), your kitchen (detergents 
and kerosine) and your dressing-table 
(cosmetics and medicines). 

Shell employ people by the tens of thousands. 
They serve people by the hundred millions. 


people matter to 
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The Problem of Cyprus 
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Kolossi Castle, a fortified manor built by the Knights of St. Fohn of Jerusalem 


By LORD KINROSS 


geography. Tucked away in the north- 

east corner of the Mediterranean, the 
island is an outpost of three continents—Europe, 
Asia and Africa. Inevitably it has been, since 
earliest times, an object of contention between 
them : a mere accessory in the conflict, strategic 
and commercial, between the Empires of East 
and West, of North and South. Its history is 
thus not its own but that of others: of the 
Procession of powers, from the ancient 
Egyptians to the British, which have for various 
reasons occupied it. Having never been free, 
its people have evolved, throughout the cen- 
turies, no appetite for freedom. They accept 


Te HISTORY OF CYPRUS derives from its 





the fact—unlike so many of their neighbours— 
that they must always form part of a wider 
entity. But as such they seek to depend, for 
once, on a power of their own choice. They 
wish—or think they wish—to consolidate ties 
of religion, of culture, and, so they like to 
believe, of blood, by means of Enosis, or 
Union with Greece. 

The “ Greekness ” of Cyprus, so far as it 
goes, dates back to about 1400 B.c. By the time 
of the Siege of Troy, Greek colonists, in search 
of living space, had already settled in the island 
as part of the eastward movement of the 
** Peoples of the Sea.” Following the Dorian 
invasions, they started to come in a steady 





By courtesy of the Nicosia Museum 


A limestone head of the fourth century B.c. ; 
Cyprus, settled by Greeks and Phoenicians, was then under Persian rule 


flow. Acheans and Ionians, for the most part, 
they found a land long known to the ancients 
for its deposits of copper (hence, possibly, the 
name Cyprus) ; a land which had been domin- 
ated for some centuries by the Egyptians, as a 
strategic outpost against the Hittites. They 
found a people, probably of Anatolian stock, 
whom they regarded as “ strikingly foreign,” 
enslaving them, and referring, with some 
contempt, to the “‘ Cypriot ox.” 

They established some five main Greek 
city-states, small despotic kingdoms indepen- 
dent of one another, where Greek religion, art 
and culture, and in time a degree of economic 
prosperity, flourished. Salamis, the leading 
colony, traded in Cypriot corn, wine, olive oil 
and salt with the neighbouring Eastern ports. 
Soli, called after Solon, and Marion, worked 
the copper mines. Paphos, whose founder, 
Cinyras, is mentioned by Homer, thrived on the 
pilgrim-trade to the shrine of Aphrodite, who 
was reputed to have risen from the foam nearby. 
Curium, similarly, exploited the shrine of 
Apollo. This influx of Greeks from the West 
was followed—indeed accompanied—by an 


influx of Phoenicians from the East. Unlike 
the Greeks, they came to trade rather than to 
settle, establishing, side by side with them, 
five main colonies, which marked an early stage 
in the Phoenician commercial penetration of the 
West. They imported manufactures from the 
East, exported the island’s raw materials, and 
used the timber of its forests to build their ships. 

Meanwhile, as Greeks and Phoenicians 
traded, the political clash of empires continued. 
In the seventh century B.c. the Assyrians, 
sweeping down with their armies to the 
Mediterranean coast, established a brief pro- 
tectorate over Cyprus, which they called Ya, 
and ten of its kings joined them against the 
Egyptians. But the Egyptians regained a 
measure of control, until both they and the 
Assyrians were swamped by the new, rising 
power from the East, the Persians. During the 
wars between Persia and Greece, the long trial 
of strength between East and West, the cities 
of Cyprus played a prominent if distinctly 
equivocal part. At the outset they joined the 
Persians against the Egyptians. Thus, when the 
island became part of the Persian Empire, they 
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were allowed to retain self-government, remain- 
ing Greek in culture and minting a coinage of 
their own which did not embody the effigy of 
the Great King. 

But there was a strong anti-Persian faction, 
particularly in Soli, which had close ties with 
Athens, and when the Ionians revolted against 
Persian rule, the Greek cities of Cyprus—but 
not, unfortunately, the Phoenician city of 
Amathus—joined them. Faced by a Phoenician 
fleet on the one hand and a Persian Army on the 
other, they sought help from the Ionians, who 
defeated the Phoenicians for them. But they 
were themselves defeated on land by the 
Persians, Owing to dissension between their 
cities, and were again subjected to Persia. The 
island became an important Persian naval base, 
and its iron, copper and timber were used to 
build the fleet with which Xerxes invaded 
Greece in 480 B.c. Their people being of sea- 
faring stock, the Cypriot cities furnished the 
Persians with 150 ships for the invasion—a 
larger number than any Greek city, except 
Athens, furnished to the Greek fleet—and their 
kings went into battle wearing turbans. They 
fought badly in the Battle of Salamis. 

Afterwards Cyprus remained under Persian 
rule, from which, though its cities still enjoyed 
much autonomy, it was not effectively liberated. 
A dynasty of enlightened Greek kings had 
arisen in the Cypriot city of Salamis : Evagoras, 
a citizen of Athens, who kept Greek culture, 
and especially Greek drama, alive in the island ; 
followed by his son, Nicocles, a student of 
philosophy and a friend of Isocrates. Each in 
turn did his best to unite and liberate the 
island ; but in vain. The internal dissensions 
among the Cypriot cities—Greek against 
Phoenician, Phoenician against Phoenician, 
Greek against Greek—were too much for them. 
The task was not achieved until the arrival of 
Alexander, who regained command of the sea 
with a Cypriot fleet, and after the Battle of Issus 
liquidated, one by one, this and the other 
Persian naval bases in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. He had his gold coinage minted in the 
island, and took Cypriot oarsmen and ship- 
wrights with him to India. On his death the 
island was taken over by Ptolemy, who required 
it for the naval defence of Egypt. For the first 
time it was placed under a central government, 


its former kingdoms becoming mere muni- 
cipalities, and the Ptolemies so held it for two 
hundred and fifty years. 

Hitherto the native inhabitants of Cyprus, 
treated as slaves and taunted as oxen, can hardly 
have regarded themselves as Greeks. But Greek 
influence had made inroads into their native 
culture, so that they came, as time went on, to 
imitate Greek art, instead of developing the 
distinctive Cypriot style which had evolved 
from their contacts with Egypt and Phoenicia. 
They may, moreover, have begun to pick up 
something of the Greek language—the Arcadian 
dialect of Homer to which, rather than to the 
Greek of Pericles, the modern Cypriot dialect 
is akin. But it was only under the influence of 
Alexandria and the Ptolemies—during a period 
of relative peace—that the Greek language 
became general, here as in the rest of the 
Hellenic world. It was a Hellenized Cyprus 
which the Romans, needing command of the 
Mediterranean to complete the encirclement of 
Egypt, quietly took over in 58 B.C., making 
Cato its first governor, and profiting, to the 
extent of £1,700,000, from the seizure of the 
royal treasure of Salamis. They governed 
the island efficiently, building roads, harbours, 
aqueducts and extensive public works, creating 
agricultural prosperity, and increasing the 
population to probably the highest peak in the 
island’s history. 

It was Christianization, through the 
Orthodox Church, which finally set the seal on 
the island’s Greekness. Christianity was first 
brought to the island by St. Barnabas, a Cypriot 
Jew from Salamis, who had sold his property to 
finance and join the Apostles, and, after the 
Crucifixion, returned to the island with St. 
Paul. Together, at Paphos, in A.D. 46, they 
converted the Roman Proconsul, Sergius Paulus, 
after striking blind his pagan sorcerer. Cyprus 
was thus the first land to be governed by a 
Christian. The change in the character of the 
shrine of Paphos was imperceptible, pilgrims 
continuing to anoint the conical image of 
Aphrodite, but in the name of the Virgin Mary. 
As late as the nineteenth century, a local priest 
told a traveller : “‘ Now they do not call her 
Aphroditissa. Now they call her Chrysopoli- 
tissa.” St. Barnabas, meeting with violent 
opposition during a preaching tour of the island, 


From “ Byzantine Cyprus " by A. and J. Stylaniou, 1948 


A fifteenth-century wall-painting of St. Mamas ; for taming a lion, according to Cypriot legend, the Saint was 
exempted from taxation for life 


was eventually martyred by a Jewish mob at 
Salamis, and his body was secretly buried in a 
cave nearby, with a copy of St. Matthew’s 
gospel. 

Some four hundred years later, according 
to legend, the body was found by an Arch- 
bishop of Cyprus, Anthemios, to whom the 


Saint had appeared in a vision, showing him 
the site of the cave, and offering him cogent 
proofs of the Apostolic origins of the Cypriot 
Church. Cyprus was by this time a province 
of the Byzantine Empire, and in 324 had been 
visited, on her way home from Jerusalem, by 
the Empress Helena herself. Moved by the 

















effects of famine, she had founded churches 
and given grants of land, with tax exemption, 
to settlers, thus helping to repopulate the island. 
In the time of Anthemios the Church of 
Cyprus was fighting for its independence, with 
dogged determination, against the pretensions 
of Antioch. The skeleton of St. Barnabas 
helped to win the battle. It was sent, with the 
copy of St. Matthew’s gospel, to Constantinople 
where it greatly impressed the Emperor Zeno. 
As a result, the Cypriot Church was confirmed 
as autocephalous, and its Archbishops were 


, given the right, which they still exercise, to 


sign their names in red ink like the Emperor 
himself ; to wear a purple cloak at Church 
festivals ; and to carry a sceptre in place of the 
pastoral staff. They were thus confirmed in an 
independent authority, which they have con- 
tinued to exercise ever since, with profound 
effects upon the island’s destiny. 

The material lot of the Cypriots, under 
Byzantium, was unhappy. They were harshly 
taxed, but otherwise neglected by their imperial 
rulers, and in the interests of production the 
Cypriot peasant was compulsorily bound to the 
land on which he worked. As the naval power 
of the Empire declined, the island became a 
prey to pirates, and ultimately to the raids of 
the Moslems. For two or three centuries it was 
“betwixt Greeks and Saracens,” getting the 
worst of both worlds. During the final, declin- 
ing years of Byzantium the Cypriots, according 
to a contemporary, were “ more miserable than 
Tantalus, reaping but eating not (oh vain 
labour !), gathering grapes but drinking not 
(oh bitter toil !).” The island eventually fell 
not to the Moslems but to the Franks—the 
first outpost of Byzantium effectively to do so. 
Richard Coeur de Lion, stopping in Cyprus in 
I19I on his way to the Third Crusade, found an 
upstart relative of the Byzantine Emperor, 
Isaac Comnenus, in power, deposed him, and 
took over the island as a naval base for his 
Crusaders. Later he disposed of it, first to the 
Knights Templars, who returned it to him, and 
finally to Guy de Lusignan, the French Knight- 
adventurer, in compensation for the throne of 
Jerusalem which he had lost to the Moslems. 

The dynasty founded by the Lusignans ruled 
over Cyprus for more than three hundred years. 
The Cypriots were even worse off than before. 





Their lands were distributed among the barons 
and knights, to whom they were attached as 
serfs, and, in the words of Porcacchi, a Venetian 
historian, “ the tyranny of the masters grew so 
fiercely insolent that some bartered their slaves 
unblushingly for dogs or other animals.” The 
Crusading Latins persecuted the Greek 
Orthodox Church of Cyprus, robbing it of its 
revenues, controlling its ordinations and burn- 
ing its bishops as heretics. But it thrived under 
persecution and its monasteries continued to 
prosper, particularly in the remote mountain 
ranges, where its painted churches may be seen 
today, concealed in barn-like buildings of 
secular, peasant aspect. The Cypriot Church 
at this period was undoubtedly a focus for the 
islanders’ obstinate sense of Greekness in an 
alien, Latin world. 

When the island fell, by marriage and 
annexation, to Venice, a Cypriot abbot wrote : 
““'We have escaped from the grasp of the dog 
to fall into that of the lion.” Thus the people 
were relieved to see the Ottoman Turks, who 
ejected the Venetians in 1571. They were 
released from their slavery, their lands were 
restored to them—but taxation was harsher 
than ever. The Church of Cyprus, however, 
once more openly prospered. It was allowed to 
use its churches for Christian worship, while 
those of the Latins were turned into mosques. 
Moreover, its bishops acquired, as in Byzantine 
times, considerable political power. It suited 
the Turks to build them up as a counterpoise 
to their own, often too independent, pashas 
and vizirs. They were recognized, for purposes 
of tax collection, as the official representatives 
of the Cypriots, and the Archbishop enjoyed 
both the right of direct appeal to Constantinople 
and the opportunity to profit from the taxes of 
his flock. 

By the nineteenth century the Church had 
become embarrassingly powerful. The Cypriots 
did not join in the Greek revolt against the 
Turks in 1821, as they had joined in the Ionian 
revolt against the Persians, more than 2000 
years earlier. But the revolt was used by the 
Turks as a pretext to weaken this power. A 
Turkish rebellion against the Cypriot Church 
was followed by a massacre of Cypriot bishops 
and other Christians. But later in the century, 
after the introduction of liberal reforms into 











From “ A History of Cyprus" by Sir George Hill 1948 


JOHN II of Cyprus, 1432-58 ; his ancestor bought the 
island from Richard Coeur de Lion 


the Ottoman Empire, the Church regained 
its former power, which it began to turn, 
belatedly, to a political movement for the 
union of Cyprus with Greece. When the British 
landed in Cyprus in 1878, taking over the 
administration of the island as part of a 
defensive convention with Turkey against the 
growing threat from Russia, they were met by 
a delegation of bishops who confronted them 
with the hope that Britain would help Cyprus, 
as she had helped the Ionian Islands, “ to be 
united with Mother Greece, with which it is 
nationally connected.” It was a delegation 
that could claim to wield considerable influence 
over the Cypriot people as a whole. Its aspira- 
tions, moreover, appealed to the phil-hellenic 
sympathies of Mr. Gladstone, who wrote in 
1897 of “the satisfaction I should feel were it 
granted me before the close of my long life 
to see the population of that Hellenic island 
placed by a friendly arrangement in organic 
union with their brethren of the Kingdom of 


Greece.” Ten years later, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, visiting Cyprus as Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, declared : “I think it is only 
natural that the Cypriot people, who are of 
Greek descent, should regard their incorpora- 
tion with what they call their mother country 
as an ideal to be earnestly, devoutly and 
fervently cherished.” 

But Enosis was not, for the present, practical 
politics. It conflicted with British obligations 
to the Sultan, who still retained suzerainty 
over the island, and drew a tribute from its 
inhabitants. Moreover, more urgent matters 
claimed attention. Three hundred years of 
Turkish social and economic neglect had now 
to be remedied. The British began to build 
roads, harbours, waterworks and other public 
works, as the Romans had done ; to improve 
the health of the islanders ; to bring them 
greater agricultural prosperity; in short to 
show them that, for the first time, they had 
found an occupying power concerned with 
their interests, as well as with its own. British 
goodwill was evident, particularly in the field 
of education. The High Commissioner, Sir 
Robert Biddulph, had urged that this should be 
based on the English language. If he had had 
his way—if, moreover, a British university had 
been established in the island—the Cypriots 
would today be English in speech and culture, 
and perhaps in political sympathies. But 
Gladstone and his government overruled him, 
decreeing that Cypriot education should be 
based on the Greek language. Thus the 
Cypriots of today are educated as Greeks, on 
the curriculum of the Greek gymnasium, with 
a strong dash of Greek nationalist poetry and 
Enosis politics. 

The outbreak of the first World War, in 
cancelling Britain’s obligations to the Sultan, 
changed the political situation of the island 
and brought Enosis within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. In 1914, Britain annexed Cyprus. In 
the following year she offered the island to 
Greece, as a price of her entry into the war. The 
offer—and its price—were refused. It has 
not since been renewed ; though in 1919, Mr. 
Lloyd George wrote to the Archbishop of 
Cyprus, who had come to London with an 
Enosis delegation, that “the wishes of the 
inhabitants of Cyprus for union with Greece 
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will be taken into most careful and sympathetic 
consideration by the Government when they 
consider its future.” 

After the war the island became a Crown 
colony. From then onwards the Church of 
Cyprus, by political pressure on the British and 
propaganda among the Cypriots, worked with 
increasing assiduity for union with Greece. 
In 1931 Enosis rioters burnt down Government 
House and created other disturbances. As a 
result the Legislative Council, in which the 
Cypriots had enjoyed a majority, was abolished, 
and the island reverted to a humbler colonial 
status, with no representative institutions 
above the municipal level. In 1948 Britain 
offered the island a new constitution, involving 
an elected legislative assembly with a Cypriot 
majority, and other steps towards self-govern- 
ment. But by now the popular demand for 
Enosis had become so strong that the constitu- 
tion was rejected not only by the Church party 
but by the so-called Communists. In 1950 an 
open plebiscite was held under the auspices of 
the Church, producing inevitably a_ vast 
majority in favour of union with Greece. 

In July this year the British Government 
came forward once more with the offer of a 
constitution—this time, it seems, in modified 
form, granting a majority in the legislative 
council to the official and nominated members 
over those elected. The British Government 
confirmed the policy that the sovereignty of the 
island shall remain unchanged, the continua- 
tion of British rule being necessary to carry out 
Britain’s strategic obligations to Europe, the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. Cyprus, 
in short, may have self-government, but not 
self-determination. The offer has proved un- 
acceptable to the Cypriots, except for the 
Turkish minority, amounting to about twenty 
per cent of the population, which opposes 
Enosis. It was accompanied by a warning that 
the anti-sedition laws of the colony would be 
strictly enforced, imposing severe penalities 
on all public declarations favouring a change of 
sovereignty. The Greek Government, mean- 
while, had announced their intention of appeal- 
ing to UNO against British policy in Cyprus, 
and the appeal was now lodged. 

The demand in Cyprus for union with 
Greece is widespread. How far does this reflect 





a genuine desire for it ? The mind of the 
Cypriot is divided. Rationally, he is aware of 
the benefits which British rule has brought him. 
For the first time in history he is materially 
prosperous : a peasant proprietor, free from 
debt, working his own lands and sure of a 
market for his produce. For the first time he 
is treated justly and humanely by his rulers, 
who administer rather than govern the island, 
remaining tactfully and unobtrusively in the 
background. They leave him alone, as far as 
possible, to manage his own affairs, through 
municipalities and co-operative societies, res- 
pecting his rights and customs, and encourag- 
ing an independent local spirit. They devote 
large colonial grants to the development of the 
island’s resources. They have freed it from 
the malarial mosquito and have made it the 
healthiest country in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
so that its population has doubled since the 
beginning of this century. They have provided 
an emigration outlet for some 17,000 Cypriots 
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The last Queen of Cyprus, CATHERINE Cornaro, 
1474-89, by Belliri 
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in Britain, and for thousands more throughout 
the British Commonwealth. There is no 
animosity towards the British. Everywhere the 
Cypriots are on good terms with them, receiy- 
ing them with friendly hospitality and co- 
operating with them in the business of govern- 
ment. The Greeks are a less certain quantity, 
They are a people of no modern colonial 
experience, few material resources and an 
unstable tradition of government. Nor have 
they ever shown much interest in the Cypriot 
people. The Left-wing, so-called Communist, 
elements in Cyprus would not be tolerated by 
a Right-wing Greek régime. The Church itself 
might well be in danger of losing its autonomy, 
becoming subject to Greek Archiepiscopal 
control. Reason tells the Cypriot that his 
interests lie with Britain. 

But his heart does not follow his head. 
Emotionally, he feels Greek and wants to be 
Greek. Whether in fact he is, by origin, Greek 
is irrelevant. First Hellenized under the 
Ptolemies, he became thoroughly Greek in 
language, religion and culture under the 
Byzantine Empire. Thanks to the strength of 
his Church, he remained Greek in his loyalties 
throughout the Latin and Turkish occupations. 
Lacking confidence in himself and in his 
neighbour, the Cypriot has little desire to rule 
himself. His island is small and parochial, and 
he feels the need to belong to a wider world. 
Britain can satisfy that need in material though 
not in emotional terms. The Cypriot can 
respect the Englishman ; but he cannot love 
him. London, the centre of the British Com- 
monwealth, may be his commercial capital ; 
Athens, the centre of the Greek-speaking world, 
is his spiritual and cultural capital, just as it is 
the capital of other Greek Islands: the 
Dodecanese, Crete, Corfu. Such, psycho- 
logically, is the foundation of Enosis. 

The duality of the Cypriot’s outlook should 
make some dual solution possible. There 
should be room for some compromise by which 
Greece would become the mother of Cyprus, 
and Britain its elder brother. Government by 
an Anglo-Greek condominium has been 
suggested. This might prove impracticable in 





so small an island. So might the maintenance 
of a British base under a Greek administration 
—as the War Office evidently fears. A further 
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suggestion is the attachment to the Cyprus 
government of resident Ministers, for Greek 
and Turkish Affairs, from Athens and Istanbul 
respectively. Thirty years ago, Mr. L. S. 
Amery, as Colonial Secretary, considered a 
solution on the lines of joint Anglo-Greek 
citizenship for Cypriots. He recalled that “ in 
ancient Greece certain city states expressed 
their sense of special relationship to each other 
by a treaty admitting the citizens of each to the 
political rights and privileges of the other.” 
He proposed that Cypriots should become 
Greek subjects in Greece and British subjects 
in Britain, while Greeks could become British 
subjects in Greece, and possibly even beyond it. 
Thus, he wrote, “‘ as Cyprus attained to com- 
plete self-government she would, in fact, be 
simultaneously a member of two Common- 
wealths, enjoying two wider patriotisms which 
are never likely to be in conflict with each 
other.” An Anglo-Greek Treaty, on such 
terms, would help to satisfy the emotional and 
cultural demand for Enosis, while enabling 





Cypriots to reap other benefits, economic and 
administrative, from a continued association, 
in a self-governing capacity, with Britain. An 
Anglo-Turkish Treaty, on similar lines, could 
give similar rights to the Turkish minority. 
Perhaps, however, the demand for Enosis 
has advanced too far for such a solution now to 
be acceptable. The present policy of the British 
Government is to impose a constitution on the 
Cypriots in the hope that in time they will be 
induced to work it, and so gradually acquire the 
appetite and the aptitude for self-government. 
It may be that this policy will succeed, and that 
the cry of Cyprus for the Cypriots will yet be 
heard, following the successive cries of Cyprus 
for the Persians, Macedonians, Romans, 
Byzantines, Franks, Venetians, Turks and 
British. It may be, on the other hand, that the 
Cypriot demand for self-determination, backed 
by Greece, will in the long run prove irresistible, 
and that Cyprus for the Greeks will, in some 
form or another, be the island’s ultimate 
destiny. 





A.D. the fabric of the great Roman Empire, 

which for some two centuries had pro- 
vided for Western Europe a Golden Age of 
peace and prosperity, unequalled in subsequent 
history, began to crumble under a succession 
of disasters. The internal dissensions, which 
between 235 and 253 produced no less than 
twenty aspirants to Imperial power, had dis- 
rupted administration and contributed to the 
collapse of an economy already in decline. 
At this critical moment one of the repeated folk- 
movements, arising in the steppe-lands, launched 
barbarian raids against the Rhine and Danube 
frontiers of the Empire. This Imperial crisis 
lasted for some thirty years until the stringent 
political and economic reforms of Diocletian 
restored some measure of stability to the Roman 
Empire. 

Among the administrative measures taken 
by Diocletian was his adoption of a co-emperor, 
Maximian, to whom was entrusted the western 
portion of the Empire, and it is in the accounts 
of Maximian’s efforts to quell the activities 
of the Bagaudae, the robber gangs of outlaws 
in Gaul, that the name of Carausius first appears 
in history. Carausius, it seems, gained sufficient 
distinction in these operations to bring him 
to the notice of Maximian and, as he had some 
kind of naval training or experience, he was 
appointed by Maximian to the command of the 
Roman Channel fleet, based on Boulogne to 
protect the north coast of Gaul from the pirate 
raids, already beginning, of the Saxons and 
other sea-faring peoples from Frisia and 
Denmark. The methods employed by Carau- 
sius for dealing with these raids were successful, 
if unique ; for, according to report, he waited 
until the pirates had completed their raid before 
he attacked them, wearied from the conflict 
and laden with their booty which then passed 
into the hands of Carausius himself. This 
strategy, however, though remunerative to 
Carausius and presumably to his fleet, for in 
the events that followed the fleet remained 
loyal to him, did not commend itself to the 
provincials whom he had been sent to defend. 
Their complaints duly reached Maximian, but 
Carausius, forewarned and expecting small 
mercy for his conduct, did not await sentence 
but sailed with his fleet across the Channel to 
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Britain and set about establishing there in 287 
an independent empire. 

The career of Carausius up to this point is 
fairly well attested, for the accounts, brief 
though they are, of the Roman historians 
Aurelius Victor, Eusebius and Orosius preserve 
a consistent tradition. From the Roman side, 
too, it emerges that Carausius was by birth a 
Menapian, a tribe that inhabited the Low 
Countries between the Scheldt and the Rhine, 
and it is most probable that he came of much 
the same stock as the raiders whose attacks on 
the Channel coasts he had been appointed to 
repel. From the Roman authorities, however, 
there is little to be learnt of the man himself, 
and nothing of how he brought the province 
of Britain under his rule in such a short time. 
Accounts of his successful campaigns are found 
only in the twelfth-century Chronicle of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and the later Scottish 
Chronicles of John of Fordoun and Boethius. 
The consensus of their narratives, for what they 
are worth—compiled at such a remove from 
the events—is that on quitting Gaul Carausius 
sailed not directly across the Channel, where 
he would have had to encounter immediately 
the forces still loyal to the Empire, but up the 
West coast where he succeeded in enlisting the 
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help of the Picts and Scots, welding their 
traditional hostility to each other into a tem- 
porary alliance. Somewhere in Yorkshire, 
Carausius with his mixed levy won a successful 
battle against the arms of the provincial 
government and, having apparently thus sub- 
dued organized opposition, marched on London, 
made himself master of the province and had 
himself proclaimed Emperor. 

The early part of the reign of Carausius is 
poorly documented in the written histories and 
this period provides one of the instances in 
which knowledge is supplemented largely by 
archaeological evidence. From one of the few 
inscriptions of this reign, on a milestone in the 
north of England, and from the coins, it appears 
that the full style and name adopted by 
Carausius was Imperator Caesar Marcus 
Aurelius Mausaeus Carausius Augustus. The 
titles were the standard ones adopted by all the 
emperors, and the names Marcus Aurelius 
had been taken by the majority of the third- 
century emperors to arrogate to themselves 
something of the dignity of the great philosopher 
emperor, but the names Mausaeus Carausius 
were his own, the first being probably a name 
native to the stock from which he came. The 
coins supply a portrait of this extraordinary 
person and, despite variations of treatment, 
they are unanimous in portraying him as burly, 
thick-necked and deep-chested, a physique 
not out of keeping with the character of the 
man who in a very short time, and with no 
great opportunities, had succeeded in detaching 
a whole province from the Roman Empire and 
setting himself up as a rival Emperor. A 





Fig. 1. Carausius: a typical portrait 


unique medallion of Carausius (Fig. 1) shows 
a typical portrait. 

The stages by which he established his 
authority are reflected in his coinage, for what 
are probably his earliest coins are in a rough 
style, the work of inexperienced craftsmen and 
were struck in the course of the events leading 
up to the securing of the province. Once 
London was seized a series of coins bearing 
the mark ML (Moneta Londoniniensis—the mint 
of London) appeared in a rather more efficient 
style. Still later, and executed in an even more 
workmanlike manner, came a series of coins 
which bear the marks C or CL. The site of 


- this mint is much disputed. A natural guess is 


that it was at Colchester (Camulodunum), 
the first Roman capital in Britain, but Clausen- 
tum (Bitterne) on Southampton Water has also 
been suggested on the grounds that this was a 
base for the fleet which played such ar im- 
portant réle in the British Empire of Carausius. 
For similar reasons, coins with the letters RSR 
are thought to have been struck at the port of 
Rutupiae (Richborough), but these latter coins, 
despite their mysterious letters, are, on grounds 
of style, more likely to have been productions 
of the London mint. 

Coins were struck in gold and in silver- 
washed copper, in imitation of the coinage of 
the Central Empire but, in addition, Carausius 
issued silver denarii, a denomination which had 
disappeared from the Roman coinage. That 
these latter coins disappeared from the British 
coinage also after a short time is almost cer- 
tainly due to the operation of economic law, 
for silver was at that time a scarce metal which 
disappeared into hoards or was melted down. 
But while these silver coins were being struck 
they carried types much more imaginative than 





Fig. 2. Britannia clasps 
Carausius’ hand 








Fig. 3. Wolf and twins of Roman legend 


the usual trite personifications of the period. 
Particularly interesting is the coin (Fig. 2) 
which shows Britannia clasping the hand of 
Carausius and has an inscription with a distinct 
echo of a line from Virgil’s Aeneid, EXPEC- 
TATE VENI (Come, O expected one). Another 
(Fig. 3) depicts the famous wolf and twins of 
Roman legend, whilethe inscription RENOV AT 
ROMANO implies that Carausius is now the 
reincarnation of the true Roman. The series 
of coins issued by Carausius in honour of 
various legions of the Roman army is indicative 
of the ambitions he entertained of expanding 
his rule over other parts of the Empire ; for 
the legions honoured by having their badge 
and title on coin reverses included not only 
those stationed in Britain, Legion II Augusta 
and Legion XX Valeria Victrix, but also 
legions stationed in Gaul and on the Upper 
and Lower Rhine. That part of this ambition 
was realized is historical fact, for Carausius, 
for a time, controlled part of northern Gaul 
and struck coins at the mint of Rotomagus 
(Rouen). 

It was not to be expected, however, that the 
Emperor of the West would readily accept this 
defection of a whole province and part of 
another, since the example of successful revolt 
was a danger to the unity of Empire which he 
and Diocletian had been at pains to reorganize. 
Mamertinus, the Panegyrist of Maximian, 
describes how a great fleet was prepared in the 
rivers of the Low Countries in the winter of 
288/9 for an attack on Britain. Its lack of 
success was ascribed to a great storm, but from 
another historian, Orosius, it is apparent that 
severe fighting did take place, ending in success 
for the British Emperor. It was after this 
campaign that part of northern Gaul fell to 
Carausius, as his coins from the mint of 
Rouen date from this time. 


Fig. 4. Diocletian on Carausius’ coinage 


Diocletian and Maximian had tacitly to 
accept the situation, at least temporarily ; 
meanwhile, Carausius exploited it to the full 
by the best propaganda means at his disposal, 
the coinage. Alongside the coins with his own 
portrait he issued from his mints in Britain 
coins with the portraits of both Diocletian 
(Fig. 4) and Maximian (Fig. §), and lest there 





Fig. 5. The Co-Emperor Maximian 


should remain any doubt that the Roman world 
was now ruled by a trinity of emperors the 
personifications on the coin reverses are de- 
scribed as, for example, PAX AUGGG and 
VIRTUS AVGGG (Figs. 4 and 5), the three 
G’s used in the contraction for Augustorum 
(emperors) indicating that there were three of 
them. To place the matter absolutely beyond 
doubt, and to emphasize that he regarded him- 
self as an equal, Carausius produced a coinage 
which showed on the obverse the portraits of 
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all three emperors, with the explicit inscription, 
CARAUSIUS ET FRATRES SUI (Carausius 
and his brothers) (Fig. 6). 

In 292 Constantius Chlorus was appointed 
Caesar in the West, as second-in-command to 
the Emperor Maximian, and he immediately 
turned his attention to the problem of Carau- 
sius. The first move was the recapture of 
Carausius’ holding in northern Gaul and the 
reduction of his base at Boulogne. This port 
Constantius Chlorus succeeded in taking only 
after a long siege, involving the construction 
of a great boom across the harbour to prevent 
the relief of the garrison by sea. In the following 
year Carausius was murdered, presumably at 
the instigation of his successor as emperor in 
Britain, Allectus. Whether more than mere 
personal ambition prompted Allectus it is now 





Fig. 7. Allectus, successor of Carausius in A.D. 293 


impossible to say, and very little is known of 
him. His portrait on coins (Fig. 7) is little 
more than typical of portraits of the period, 
and certainly does not display a man of the 
robust character apparent on the coins of 
Carausius, though this impression may be due 
partly to the smoother, neater style in which the 
portraits of Allectus are executed. 

There is no historical record of internal 
events in Britain during the three years’ reign 
of Allectus, but archaeological evidence of a 
renewed intensity of piratical raids suggests 
that Allectus was not so well able to defend his 
British Empire as Carausius had been. The 
end, however, was delayed for some years and 
it was not till 296 that Constantius Chlorus 
was in a position to revive the attempt to retake 
Britain. By that year he had assembled for the 
invasion two fleets, one under his own com- 
mand at Boulogne and another at Rouen under 
his Praetorian Prefect, Asclepiodotus. Since 
the outcome was a success for Roman arms, 





the expedition is comparatively well recorded, 
though not in such detail as to have prevented 
the sequence of events and the details of the 
campaign from forming the subject of dispute 
in recent years. 

The general outline of the story is, none 
the less, sufficiently clear. While Constantius 
waited at Boulogne, the fleet at Rouen, believ- 
ing that he had already sailed, put out across 
the Channel and, thanks to the cover of mist, 
eluded the British fleet off the Isle of Wight 
and made a safe landing in the Solent. Though 
the story that the expedition burnt their boats 
after landing, thereby demonstrating their 
complete confidence in Constantius’s ultimate 
success, is probably an excess of the Pane- 
gyrist, the force did disembark and began the 
march on London. Constantius himself in- 
tended to make the short sea-crossing and land 
in Kent, but the plan miscarried, and his 
expedition finally made the approach up the 
Thames. Allectus, in the meantime, had 
awaited the threatened invasion either at 
London or, more likely, in Kent to guard 
against the most probable point of invasion, 
but when no attack materialised there, he 
hastened to challenge the landing which was 
effected by Asclepiodotus. 

The two armies made contact somewhere in 
north Hampshire and in the decisive defeat of 
the British forces the emperor Allectus was 
killed. The remnants of his army fell back 
upon London which they were putting to the 
sack when they were surprised by the arrival 





Fig. 8. Constantius Chlorus on the banks of the 
Thames, A.D. 296 


Alabaster head of CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS, 
c. A.D. 300 


of the galleys of Constantius which had made 
their way round Kent and up the Thames. 
The dramatic timing of this arrival and its apt 
symbolism of the recovery of the province is 
preserved on a magnificent gold medallion 
(Fig. 8), itself of great interest as having come 
to light in a large hoard of coins and jewellery, 
discovered at Arras only as recently as 1922. 
The obverse bears the armoured bust of 
Constantius Chlorus while the reverse shows 
him, in military garb, riding along the bank 
of the Thames towards a city-gate, before which 
kneels the figure of a woman, stretching out her 
arms to welcome him. On the river lies one 
of the galleys which had made the successful 
invasion and to remove all doubt the letters 
LON label the figure as London. The inscrip- 


tion describes Constantius as REDDITOR 
LUCIS AETERNAE (the Restorer of Eternal 
Light). 

This, of course, was the official view of 
events : Britain had not so much been cap- 
tured as brought back into the fold of Empire 
and, indeed, so far as London was concerned, 
the arrival of Constantius must have been most 
timely welcome. It may be doubted whether 
the circumstances and feelings that had afforded 
the opportunity for Carausius to establish this 
early British Empire in the third century had 
greatly changed but, welcome or not to the 
province, Britain was now back within the 
Empire in which she remained until the in- 
creasing chaos left her finally in isolation in 
the early fifth century. 


Illustrations by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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Wharton 


By JOHN 
CARSWELL 


HANKS, PERHAPS, TO THE combined 
depreciation of tory and of marxist his- 
torians, the English Revolution of 1688 
and the events that followed it have received 
surprisingly little systematic attention. No 
scholar has yet subjected 1688 to the day-by- 
day, man-by-man, scrutiny that has been 
applied to 1789 in France or 1917 in Russia ; 
and yet it is difficult wholly to disregard the 
opinion of contemporaries and of Englishmen 
for some generations afterwards, that this was a 
significant event. Similarly the men who made 
it and were made by it—Somers, Montagu, 
Wharton—were by any standards remarkable 
and significant men, to whom biographical 
justice has never yet been done. Of these 
“ Honest ” Tom Wharton, the victim of Swift’s 
famous libel, a puritan-bred aristocrat who 
became a master politician, is not the least 
interesting, whether for career or character. 
In 1688, Thomas Wharton was forty, and 
although he had not yet made his mark on 
English history, the lines of his powerful 
character were already formed. The Kneller 
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** I own driving King Fames out ”’ ; THOMAS WHARTON, 
1648-1716, by Kneller 


portrait—one of the few in the Kit-Cat series to 
make one feel that the sitter has projected his 
personality through the fashionable brush-work 
—catches the shrewdness and the phlegm, 
perhaps something of the iron will, though not 
the horsy geniality. Undersized, though 
broad, and rather bow-legged, he had very 
much the figure that corresponded to his 
favourite passion, racing ; and he was both 
physically and mentally fitted for hazard. His 
stamina, courage, and powers of recuperation 
were altogether extraordinary ; these were 
backed by a bold if unsophisticated intelligence. 
He boasted at the end of his life, that though 
he had fought many duels—the last when he 
was fifty-five—he had never issued a challenge, 
never refused one, and never killed a man. 
He was a zealous lover, a hearty companion, an 
uncompromising enemy, and he was blessed 
with notable powers of dissimulation. There 
was much of Mark Antony in him, but the free 
rein that Wharton gave to private self-indulg- 
ence never weakened his political stability or 
his powers of self-command. His career drives 
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WILLIAM III, 1689-1702, detail from a portrait 
an unknown artist 


like a shaft of iron through the core of the 
politics of his time. Coarse outside, hard 
within, he could nevertheless charm when he 
chose-— 


Nature designed him master of address, 

None knew it more, nor seemed to know it less ; 
It worked like magic on your yielding heart ; 
Sure was the charm, but certain was the art. 


Perhaps it was his utter impenetrability to 
abuse, however skilfully aimed, that most 
infuriated Swift. When insulted he would 
shrug, and pleasantly ask the time of day. This 
impression of him remains whether one takes 
the view of an anonymous contributor to the 
Sloane MSS. that if the services he had “ per- 
formed for this nation and family, be duly 
enumerated, they would appear beyond the best 
skill and abilities of any single man ” ; or Dr. 
Johnson’s, when he defined “ Leader” as 
“,. .. one at the head of any party . . . as the 
detestable Wharton was the Jeader of the 
Whigs.” 


A detailed study of the events leading up to 
the crisis of 1688 would probably confirm that 
Wharton was not only a leader of what might 
anachronistically be called the left wing of 
the nation-wide combination which overthrew 
James II and installed William, but that his 
was the personality in which the various ele- 
ments of that combination centred, and by 
which they were persuaded to declare them- 
selves in what proved irresistible strength. 
One should, perhaps, discount the story that 
he drafted the invitation (without which 
William refused to embark), signed by various 
noblemen ; and the mere authorship of 
Lilliburlero would not entitle him to a very 
much higher place in the English Revolution 
than Rouget de Lisle has been given in the 
French. More tangible are his personal rela- 
tionships and the fruit they bore during this 
dangerous year. Danby, whose cousin Wharton 
had married, wrote to his wife in October 1688 
enclosing his will, making his final dispositions, 
and observing that his cousin Wharton’s hus- 
band had been with him ; the great loyalist 
family of Bertie, to whom Wharton was doubly 
allied by family marriages, was a vital loss to 
James and gain to William ; most important 
of all, perhaps, was the opportunity that 
Wharton had and exercised to influence officers 
in the army which was the foundation of 
James’s power, through men whose careers and 
fortunes are closely allied to his own—Colonel 
Charles Godfrey (the husband of Arabella 
Churchill), Richard Savage, who commanded 
a troop of Horse Guards, and Henry Wharton, 
his brother, in the Coldstreams. The melting 
of James’s force at Salisbury in the autumn 
owed a good deal to sapping the previous 
summer, as well as to Churchill’s desertion. 

The Revolution triumphed so easily that it 
is hard to imagine how perilous an operation 
it must have seemed at the launching. The 
parties to it had little cause to love or trust one 
another, and memories of what had happened 
to Monmouth and Argyll were fresh. James 
seemed strong, and William was a foreigner, 
with a largely foreign army. It is not surprising 
that on his first landing there was a marked 
hesitation to come openly to his support, even 
among those secretly pledged to him. This is 
what lends special significance to the cavalcade 
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observed by Anthony Wood passing westwards 
through Oxford on November 7th, 1688, and 
commanded by Thomas Wharton. It made 
contact with William at Exeter, the first sub- 
stantial reinforcement from inside the 
country to reach him. Bentinck recorded with 
satisfaction on November 12th the importance 
of the information that this party was providing. 

When Thomas Wharton stepped out of 
comparative obscurity into the Revolution he 
was by no means a political novice. He had, 
indeed, been born to politics. His stock was 
rich and aristocratic, his father being the fourth 
peer of a Northern marcher family ennobled 
by Henry VIII. It was also, by the convic- 
tions of the fourth Lord Wharton, puritan. 
Their native estates in Westmorland, to which 
they had added much in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, were extensive, and the latter years 
of Charles I had brought them south to take 
up estates in Buckinghamshire (acquired by 
a politic marriage) and a closer interest in the 


Wharton Hall, Westmorland the original seat of the Wharton family 





affairs of the capital. In the dangerous years 
that followed, the fourth Lord had adopted a 
prudent and ambiguous policy : presided over 
the rump House of Lords when the Cavalier 
peers had joined the King, and commanded a 
regiment at Edgehill ; but he was shy of the 
New Model and the Cromwellian régime, 
declined an invitation to Cromwell’s House of 
Lords, and an offer of a marriage alliance with 
Cromwell’s family. Instead, he married his 
eldest daughter to a Bertie, son of the Cavalier 
commander at Edgehill, and ostentatiously let 
his town house until the time came to wait on 
his returning sovereign at Greenwich, in 
puritan black stitched profusely with diamonds. 
“TI spent no small amount,” he wrote, “in 
preparing for the event, and was careful to 
appear . . . at his coronation.” His eldest son, 
Thomas, was then twelve years old, having 
been born in 1648, the year of Preston and the 
Whiggamore raid. 

Because of Lord Wharton’s caution the 





family escaped reprisals, but the one cause he 
had at heart, apart from the aggrandisement of 
his family, suffered bitter check in the Anglican 
reaction of the sixties. Persecution of the pres- 
byterian form of worship drove him into 
devious courses which veered between opposi- 
tion to the régime and attempts to strike a 
bargain with the Stuart brothers, which would 
have toleration as its prize. 

The ejections of 1662, which brought non- 
conforming divines in dozens to his father in 
hopes of jobs or help, must have been one of 
the earliest political events to make an impact 
on Thomas Wharton. With one of them he 
was sent to complete his education at the 
Protestant Academy of Caen, where he re- 
mained for four years, absorbing, one cannot 
doubt, something of the feeling of Protestant 
internationalism which was by no means dead, 
and was to play a considerable part in the events 
of the next twenty-five years and more, even 
in the politics of the three kingdoms. 

“ The emancipated precisian,” as Macaulay 
has called him, emerged into Restoration 
London in the early seventies. Although he 
took his seat in Parliament for the borough of 
Wendover in 1673, sharing its representation 
with the eldest son of the Hampden family, his 
first marks were not made in politics but on 
the duelling ground, and, especially, on the 
race-course. Escapades in which he took part 
are noticed more than once in letters of the 
seventies and eighties, and he was clearly one 
of a boisterous band which included Etherege 
and Porter the dramatists, Jack How, after- 
wards a bitter political opponent, and three 
men with whom he later took his life in his 
hands in 1688—Charles Godfrey, William 
Jephson, and Richard Savage, Viscount 
Colchester. 

Marriage in 1673 put little restraint on him, 
and although the surviving letters between 
him and his wife are friendly, even tender, the 
old Lord’s family policy had clearly had a great 
deal to do with the match. The bride was Anne 
Lee, co-heiress of the wealthy Oxfordshire 
family of Ditchley which had once entertained 
Queen Elizabeth ; her sister had married into 
yet another branch of the house of Bertie ; the 
scapegrace Wilmot, Earl of Rochester was one 
of her cousins ; and another was Sir Thomas 


Osborne, later Earl of Danby. Her favourite 
clergyman was Gilbert Burnet. 

Although Wharton was not politically con- 
spicuous during the Cavalier Parliament, he 
was gaining experience as a parliamentarian, 
and a certain stature as well. Twice he is 
recorded as a teller, and once as member of the 
steering committee for a bill. Comparative 
self-effacement was probably dictated by his 
father’s policy, for Lord Wharton had once 
burned his fingers with Shaftesbury’s opposi- 
tion schemes and, in 1677, spent an uncomfort- 
able week or so in the Tower for it. It is signi- 
ficant that not one of his four sons is to be 
found in the lists of the King’s Head or Green 
Ribbon Clubs ; but this did not prevent 
Thomas Wharton from playing a prominent 
part in the campaign to exclude the Duke of 
York from the succession. 

He returned to the two Parliaments of 1679 
with the improved status of a county member 
for Bucks, after two energetic election cam- 
paigns in which for the first time his capacity as 
a political manager was displayed. Now he was 
among the seniors of the House, a member of 
the Committee of Privileges and of the deputa- 
tion which brought the second Exclusion Bill 
up to the Lords. His signature appears among 
those who presented the Duke as disabled for 
office under the Test Act. But as yet no 
speeches are recorded of him, though he was 
already, one can hardly doubt, developing his 
skill in interjection and pithy utterance, of 
which we have later examples. His hold on his 
seat was unbreakable, and he sat for Bucks 
until, in 1696, he was obliged to succeed his 
father in the Lords. He remained a commoner 
at heart, or at any rate in manner. 

His arrest was considered after the Rye 
House Plot, and a small armoury “ all clean and 
well fixt”’ was seized at his country house at 
Winchendon. He was conveniently from home. 
How far he was implicated is difficult to say, 
but he certainly kept clear of the adventure that 
led to Sedgemoor. Monmouth was allowed to 
race Wharton’s horses, and entertain Wharton 
to dinner, but Wharton was in dutiful attend- 
ance as member for Bucks in James II’s only 
Parliament, to hear the news of Monmouth’s 
defeat. 

There he played a more effective part against 
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the apparently powerful monarchy than either 
Monmouth or Argyll. His relative immunity, 
purchased by encouraging James’s illusions 
that Wharton could be persuaded to connive 
at “ a job to toleration ” allowed him to use to 
the full his experience as a parliamentarian in 
an inexperienced House. He was the bolder, 
perhaps, because his father had retired to the 
continent, and it was largely by his interven- 
tions that the immense loyal majority was 
driven to odds with itself, committed one of 
their number to the Tower, and eventually 
dispersed in confusion. This was the first move 
on the road to 1688. 

Having made his first recerded speech, in 
the stormy debates of autumn, 1685, Wharton 
retired to the country, a widower now, and free 
to concentrate on the business of fugleman for 
the Revolution. It was in this retirement that 
he wrote not only Lilliiburlero, which was heard 
in the streets for the first time early in 1687, 
but a fragment of political theory which, there 
is reason to believe, he inserted into a reissue of 
Henry Neville’s translation of Machiavelli.* 
It foreshadows very plainly the argument on 
which Wharton later justified the Revolution : 


** Now, having gone thus far in the description 
of rebellion, I think myself obliged to tell you 
what I conceive not to be rebellion. Whoever 
then takes arms to maintain the politic constitu- 
tion and government of his country in the condi- 
tion it then is, I mean to defend it from being 
changed or invaded by the craft or force of any 
man (although it be the prince or chief magistrate 
himself) provided that such taking up of arms 
be commanded by or authorized by those, who 
are, by the order of that government, legally 
entrusted with the liberty of the people, and 
foundation of the government ; this I hold to be 
so far from rebellion, that I believe it laudable ; 
nay the duty of every such member of such 
commonwealth.” 


*The original edition was in 1675. Neville had 
prefaced to the true works a supposed letter from 
Machiavelli to his friend Zenobio Buonalmonte, in 
which the author of The Prince is made to argue that 
human nature cannot indefinitely support mis- 
government without rebellion. The next passage 
is interpolated in the 1688 edition, and the argument 
is completely at odds with what precedes and follows 
it. The inference that it is Wharton’s work rests on 
Warburton’s statement that among the (now lost) 
Wharton papers he handled was “ the press copy of 
this letter in his [Wharton’s] handwriting.”’ Neville’s 
responsibility for the main body of the letter is 
certain, so it seems probable at least that Wharton 
edited it for the reissue. Neville, moreover, was a 
pamphleteer who had long been on the fringe of the 
Wharton political scene. 





By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


ANNE, LADY WHARTON, an engraving after Lely 


During the interregnum he was one of 
William’s intimate circle of advisers on English 
politics, and was regarded as the Prince’s 
spokesman in a House of Commons which 
now included another Wharton brother, and 
his two closest familiars, Godfrey and Jephson 
—thie iatter being William’s private secretary 
and subsequently Secretary of the Treasury. 
On the vital point Wharton was absolutely 
clear : there must be a formal break in con- 
tinuity, which could ever afterwards be thrown 
in the teeth of those who maintained that the 
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monarchy, not the Parliament, was the con- 
tinuous element in the English constitution. 
He demanded a genuine Revolution, and it was 
for Somers, with whose legal mind Wharton’s 
political acumen worked in such successful 
double harness, to find the formula. “‘ Whether 
he may be deposed or deposes himself,” 
Wharton said of James, during the long debate 
on “ vacancy”, “he is not our King” ; and 
again, when the right moment came : 


““T suppose every gentleman, even those few 
that were against the vote for declaring the throne 
vacant, are now for filling the throne . . . I hope 
it will be done as near the ancient government as 
can be. . . . Consider of it a thousand years, and 
you cannot cast your eyes upon a person so well 
to fill it as the Prince and Princess of Orange. .. . 
As you did yesterday, so I desire you will now 
call upon the gentleman of the long robe to put 
you in some way practicable. I have read the 
story of Philip and Mary ; that was not a good 
reign, and so not a good precedent ; but I am 
sure we shall all be happy under the reign of 
King William and Queen Mary.” 


This bluff, but by no means unsubtle, 
directness on the simple issue, combined with 
his personal initiative at the moment of decision 
in November 1688, were what first earned him 
his nickname of “‘ Honest Tom.” Through all 
the windings of the next twenty-five years— 
and he was far from being above intrigue—he 
never departed from the position he then took 
up. Almost alone among the major politicians 
of his time he had no truck with St. Germains. 
“TI own driving King James out,” he once 
declared, “‘ and I would do it again.” 

William III, naturally enough, disliked him. 
“My Lord Wharton has very good parts,” he 
once said of a proposal to make him a Lord 
Justice in Ireland, “‘ but I think no more of 
his liking to be one of three in Ireland, than I 
should like to have two joined with me here.” 
The point was well made, for in the King’s 
private collection of papers, now in the Public 
Record Office, is one of the most remarkable 
submissions ever, perhaps, to be made to a 
King of England. It is in Wharton’s hand— 


“Wee have made you King, as the greatest 
return wee could for so great a blessing . . . and 
if you intend to governe like an honest man, what 
occasion can you have for knaves to serve you ? 
The pretence of their being experienced is very 
weak. Their experience was only in doing ill. 
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** Wee are ready to lay all faults at their doores, 
if Your Majesty will not protect them, and take 
all upon yourself. This is a rock wee hope you 
will avoid ; for it hath been fatal to many Kings 
of England.” 


In the next reign he was quite capable of saying, 
in the House of Lords, with the Queen listening 
from the throne, that but for Parliament the 
Queen was a usurper and their Lordships no 
better than traitors. 


It is therefore not difficult to understand 
why, with all his ability and importance, both 
local and parliamentary, Wharton was em- 
ployed only once in high office before the arrival 
of George I brought him a marquessate and 
the Privy Seal; and that once was not in 
England, but in Ireland. Under William he was 
never more than Comptroller of the Household, 
but this did not prevent his being a leading 
member of the Whig Junto in office and out, 
and their leading political strategist, at West- 
minster and in the country. 


His influence, founded on considerable 
wealth, but made effective by intense personal 
energy, was by now enormous, and is in some 
respects a pattern for the great political interests 
of the following century. When he was relieved 
of his offices on the accession of Queen Anne 
he was deprived of no less than three lieuten- 
ancies, those of Bucks, Westmorland, and 
Oxford. In a good year he could command 
most of the Parliamentary seats in the first and 
second ; several in Yorkshire ; and Malmes- 
bury, where he was for many years High 
Steward, and for which he at one time put in 
Joseph Addison. Some of his election corre- 
spondence for this last place has been preserved 
—terse, half-humorous notes which show how 
closely he followed local affairs, and what pains 
he took to give even his most obedient con- 
stituents his personal attention. Perhaps 
nothing expresses Wharton’s unflagging devo- 
tion to his constituents more sharply, even 
poignantly, than Vanbrugh’s report of him on 
what was supposed, wrongly, to be his death- 
bed. The burgesses of Aylesbury came to pay 
their respects to their patron: “he shook 
every one of ’em by the hand, and by his usual 
treatment of Honest Tom, Dick and so forth, 
bid ’em farewell and stick to their principles.” 











The Kit-Cat Club, no fewer than seven of 
whose members owed him help to a seat in 
Parliament at one time or another, was the 
social background of his political life in 
London. It was a complete cross-section of the 
system of power which Wharton had helped to 
construct—major political leaders, like himself, 
Somers and Montagu ; more passive grandees 
with great local influence, like the Dukes of 
Richmond and Somerset ; official intellectuals 
like Addison, Steele, and Vanbrugh ; and the 
younger, rising whig politicians who would 
dominate the next generation, Walpole, Stan- 
hope, and Compton. 

An account of Wharton’s political career 
from the Revolution to the accession of George 
I would involve a deep excursion into one of 
the most complicated and interesting quarters 
of a century in English history. There was 
hardly a domestic issue during those years in 
which he did not play a major part, often a 
decisive one. “ A dissenter by education and a 
churchman by choice,” as he once described 
himself, he was the pattern of occasional con- 
formist at whom that often-discussed measure 
was aimed. The great constitutional controversy 
of Ashby v. White originated in an electoral dis- 
pute in Wharton’s borough of Aylesbury. Out 
of all the great events of those years one may, 
perhaps, select two leading themes in which 
his talents and his methods are best displayed ; 
his systematic hammering of political opponents 
and his part in arranging the affairs in the two 
other Kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland. 

Destruction of political opponents was 
perhaps the art that earned Wharton his 
peculiar pre-eminence as a party chief. Parlia- 
ment and parliamentary procedure were his 
favourite weapons. The first to suffer at his 
hands were Seymour and Danby, whose motto 
in 1688 had been to “ go with the devil until 
you get to the end of the bridge.” In 1695, 
Wharton engineered the parliamentary exposure 
of both of them in corrupt practices, one with 
a saltpetre contract, and the other with the East 
India Company. Wharton himself presided 
over the Committee that put an end to Danby’s 
effective career as a politician. A year later it 
came to the turn of Godolphin, compelled to 
resign as a crypto-Jacobite : an affair in which 
Wharton, now a peer, found himself under the 





necessity of methodically taking away the 
dangerous life of the Jacobite Sir John Fenwick, 
by Act of Attainder. Wharton had nothing to 
fear personally from any revelations Fenwick 
might make about correspondence with St. 
Germains, but this was far from true of his 
colleagues Russell, Somers, and Shrewsbury, 
Nothing could better display the character of 
this hard party man. 

The next reign saw him turn from the old 
cavalier public servants to a new enemy—the 
“new country party” of Harley, Foley, St. 
John and How. It is difficult, despite the 
advocacy of Professor Feiling, to see in this 
group of able opportunists any genuine con- 
tinuity with the old tradition that had sus- 
tained men of the last generation such as 
Southampton or Clarendon. They had almost 
without exception been bred in the same school 
as Wharton himself, and had made their 
political debut as supporters of the Revolution. 
How had broken windows with Wharton in 
the seventies and ridden West with him in the 
eighties ; Harley’s father had been one of old 
Lord Wharton’s closest friends and was left a 
trustee of his Bible Charity. To Wharton, these 
men were worse than “ malignants ” or even 
open Jacobites : they were renegades, and it 
was in contradistinction to them rather than 
to those who had regretted the Revolution that 
this uncompromising man emphasized the 
epithet “ honest ” for himself and his adherents. 

If it is as a party chief that Wharton matters 
most in our political history, he was not with- 
out more statesmanlike capacities. In the affairs 
of Scotland and Ireland he can be seen sys- 
tematically at work eliminating from the out- 
lands those features of their politics that for 
more than a century and a half had allowed 
worsted English politicians chances to prolong 
the struggle. His Viceroyalty in Ireland during 
1708-10 has recently been examined by Mr. 
L. A. Dralle in the Huntington Library 
Quarterly, and his policy of cautious progress 
towards Protestant unity, combined with a 
realistic assessment of the limits beyond which 
the Catholic majority could not safely be driven, 
emerges not unsympathetically from modern 
analysis. His part in bringing about the Union 
with Scotland is perhaps even more significant. 
He was not only one of the Commissioners who 
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Wharton’s collaborator in the Revolution ; JOHN, LORD SOMERS, 1650-1716, 
detail from a portrait by Kneller 


negotiated the Treaty from the English side. private virtue was wholly sunk, it was in his 
His mind seems to have been one of the first | character, the most mysterious of any in my 
to see through the cloud of nationalism to the account, for this reason. But I have seen many 
possibility of a lasting settlement in what proofs of this monstrous compound in him, of 
seemed the deadlock of 1704 ; by acoincidence __ the very best, and the very worst.” That for a 
that can hardly have been accidental, the one __ time at any rate there was a party which can be 
Scottish Commissioner who could be regarded _ called “whig” owed much to Wharton’s 
as a representative Jacobite happened to be tenacity of purpose and indefatigable skill of 
personally related to Wharton ; and to Wharton, management. So the name of whig, “ dear,” 
Lord Marchmont and others reported the as Burke said, “ to the majority of the people,” 
progress of the Act of Union towards the — was projected into an era in which no “ whig 
Scottish statute book. party ” in any comprehensible sense of those 

It is difficult to deny a measure of greatness § words can be said to have existed. But the 
as well as significance to this formidable figure. legend of two great parties in the English state, 
“If ever I expected any public good,” wrote — with all its immense consequences, had been 
the philosopher Earl of Shaftesbury, “where established. 
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PHILIP THE GOOD and his court out hunting; a 
tapestry at Azay-le-Rideau 


HEN CONSTANTINOPLE FELL before the 

army of Mohammed II in the year 

1453, Frederick III, the newly- 
crowned Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
summoned his princes and liegemen to a solemn 
conclave at Ratisbon “ to debate,” in the words 
of a contemporary chronicler, “ upon what 
should be done for the protection of Christen- 
dom.” The spirit that had inspired the crusades, 
the splendid and futile spirit of chivalry, was 
not yet dead, and more than fifty years later 
Frederick’s successor, Maximilian, strove to 
revive it. Godefroy de Bouillon was not for- 
gotten, and a son of John the Fearless ruled 
Burgundy ; but it was only four years since 
Pope Nicholas V had ended the long schism of 
the double pontificate, and Europe was torn 
by internal wars that left her rulers scant leisure 
for chivalric dreams. 

The fall of Constantinople brought home 
to the Christian rulers as no other catastrophe 
could have done the peril that menaced them 
. in the east, an ever-growing peril from which 






The Banquet 
of 


Vows 


In 1453 the Duke of Burgundy and 
his kmghts dramatically pledged them- 
selves to crusade against the Turk—but 


with many face-saving qualifications. 


By DOROTHY 
MARGARET STUART 


only the resistance of Hungary preserved 
western Europe. The subject of Frederick’s 
conclave was not a crusade, but a scheme of 
defence ; the propinquity of the Turks offered 
no inspiration, but an urgent and difficult 
problem. For this reason the Emperor aban- 
doned for a time his favourite pursuits of 
alchemy and heraldry, and called the great 
princes who owed him homage to his council. 

The first whom he summoned was Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy, the king in all but name of 
a rich and vast realm that acknowledged but 
grudgingly its fiefdom to France and the 
Empire ; and Philip responded by sending a 
train of prelates and peers to represent him at 
Ratisbon, and to make promises in his name 
until such time as he should have leisure to go 
and make them for himself. In the meantime, 
he marked the momentous occasion in a 
characteristic manner by giving a gorgeous 
banquet at Lille, where his knights were 
exhorted, by dramatic and other allegories, to 
rise in defence of their faith. 





A young esquire of the Busgundian house- 
hold who was present has left us in his Memoirs 
a graphic and mercilessly elaborate account of 
this curious feast and of its sequel. This 
esquire was Olivier de la Marche, in later 
years Chamberlain to Charles the Bold ; 
probably he was, like Chaucer’s Squyér, “ as 
fresh as are the flowers in May,” since he 
was chosen by that expert pageant-master 
Duke Philip to impersonate Our Mother Holy 
Church in the dramatic interlude designed to 
fire the imaginations of the company. Jousts 
and merry-makings of much splendour pre- 
ceded the actual banquet, which took place 
in the great hall of the palace, hung, says 
Olivier, “ with tapestries representing the life 
of Hercules.” 

The three tables were graced with models 
of ships, fountains, castles, heraldic monsters, 
and other objects : on the largest was a huge 
pasty in which twenty-eight minstrels made 
music. On a pillar in the middle of the hall 
was the figure of a lady, somewhat scantily 
attired in a “ decent scarf” and a “ superb 
hat” : chained to this pillar was avliving lion, 
above which hung a shield inscribed ‘‘ Touch 
not My Lady.” When the Duke and Duchess 
and their illustrious retinue had examined 
these marvels, and others too numerous to 
describe here, they seated themselves at the 
main table, Philip having on his right Isabel de 
Bourbon, Monsieur de Cleves, his nephew, 
and Madame de Ravastain, his wife’s Por- 
tuguese niece : on his left were the Duchess, 
Madame d’Estampes, their sister-in-law, and 
other distinguished guests. Their table was 
covered with a velvet cloth in Philip’s un- 
expectedly sombre colours—black and grey— 
and sprinkled with his device, which was a 
cannon with three cannon-balls issuing from it 
in a tongue of flame gules and or. Charles, 
Count of Charolais (Je Téméraire) presided at 
the second table, and at the third sat “‘ esquires 
and maidens in fair array.” The first incident 
of the banquet was a bagpipe solo from one of 
the minstrels in the pie. Then followed various 
entremets, musical, spectacular and acrobatic. 
On a dais at one end of the room the Story of 
Jason was represented in dumb-show by a 
troop of mummers. During the hero’s tussle 
with two bulls breathing flame, he bore him- 


From the Bibliothéque d’Arras 


OLIVIER DE LA MARCHE, chronicler of the Banquet, and 
later Chamberlain to Charles the Bold 


self so manfully “ that everyone agreed he was 
a brave fellow.” 

But meanwhile what of the Council at 
Ratisbon ? What of the sacked city of Con- 
stantinople, its desecrated churches and tor- 
tured citizens ? Philip had not forgotten any 
of these things : but he loved pageants so well 
that even a disaster involving all Christendom 
was made a reason for holding one. Besides, 
this banquet had no other object than the 
enlistment of crusaders. When the brilliant 
company had been amused by many gay sights 
and cheered with much good fare, Philip’s 
dramatic coup was made. “ There entered,” 
says Olivier, “the largest living giant I ever 
saw, Clad in a long robe of green silk : he led 
an elephant on whose back there was a castle, 
in which sat a lady dressed like a nun in a long 
white gown and a black cloak.” 

This “lady” was the chronicler himself, 
and he must have had a wonderful memory to 
learn by heart the unconscionably long harangue 
in which Nostre Sainte Mére I’Eglise laments 











her outcast state and invokes the aid of Philip 
and his nobles against the infidel. She declares 
that she has been driven forth from her realm, 
and doomed to wander far and wide in a vain 
quest for heroes who will “ step forward and 
assist Our Holy Church, without a thought of 
gain.” So far her quest has been fruitless. She 
has knelt before the Emperor, before “ France’s 
victorious and most-Christian king,” and other 
monarchs with no result. At last, however, she 
_ thinks her hope may be fulfilled, and addressing 
the Duke as “ Beloved Son,” she urges him 
and his “lords of high lineage” to swear a 
solemn oath to fight in her defence forthwith. 

“The lament of Our Mother Holy Church 
being finished,” says Olivier, “‘ a great number 
of heralds entered the hall. Behind them 
walked Toison-d’Or, King-at-Arms, carrying 
a live pheasant round whose neck was a golden 
collar set with pearls and precious stones. 
Next to Toison d’Or came two damsels, to wit 
my lady Yolande of Burgundy and Isabel de 
Neuchatel, escorted by knights of the Golden 
Fleece. They approached the Duke, bowed 
low to him, and then Toison d’Or spoke, say- 
ing—‘ Most high and puissant prince, my right 
honoured lord—behold these ladies, who 
humbly commend themselves to you. As it is 
the custom, and has been from remote antiquity, 
that at great feasts a Peacock or some other noble 
bird should be presented to princes and lords 
that they may thereon take solemn and worthy 
oaths, I have come hither, with these two ladies, 
to present this noble Pheasant to you, praying 
that you will be mindful thereof’.” In what 
dim epoch of fetish-worship this ancient 
custom of taking vows upon rare birds origin- 
ated it would be hard to say. Edward I, 
Edward III, and the Black Prince made brave 
promises on a swan, and the sanctity of the 
peacock is a tradition of no one age or country : 
but it is less usual to hear of a pheasant in such 
a solemn réle. 

The Duke, “ who,” says Olivier naively, 
“‘ had arranged this banquet for no other pur- 
pose,” looked compassionately at Holy Church, 
and drew from the breast of his robe a docu- 
ment, which he handed to Toison d’Or, who 
read it aloud. The text was as follows :— 

I swear firstly to God my Creator and to 
the glorious Virgin Mary, and secondly to the 





ladies and the Pheasant, that if it pleases that 

most Christian prince my King’ to join a 

crusade and risk his life for the defence of the 

Christian faith against the damnable enter- 

prise of the Grand Turk, and unless I am 

prevented by some real bodily impediment, I 

will serve in person with my army in that 

crusade, as faithfully as by God’s grace I may, 

A gallant enough vow, though qualified by 
“if” and “unless”—but the Duke takes 
refuge behind two more clauses ; for, after 
adding that he will obey any prince of the blood 
appointed by the King as his deputy, or will 
himself act as that deputy, he cautiously adds 
“ provided always that I have the assent of my 
lord the King, and provided also that the lands 
which God has committed to my rule be at 
peace.” A safe proviso indeed, when Flanders 
was still seething with revolt after the defeat 
of the Ghent rebellion in the previous year ! 
But he winds up with a bold promise to fight 
the Grand Turk in single combat, “ if I hear 
he is willing,” and invokes the aid of “ God and 
his Most Sweet Virgin Mother to whom I will 
ever call for succour.” 

Holy Church was duly gratified by this 
pledge ; she exhorted the Burgundian knights 
to leave idle dallying and bring their gold to 
God. A curious counsel to be given in such a 
scene of worldly splendour: but probably 
Philip considered that every denier spent on 
the Banquet of Vows was spent in a pious cause. 
“When Holy Church had departed,” says our 
chronicler, “ all the noble guests, full of com- 
passion for her, began to register solemn vows 
as their lord had done before them, and they 
recorded their vows in writing, as will be seen 
hereafter. However, as the inditing of so many 
oaths promised to be a lengthy matter, my lord 
Duke caused a proclamation to be made by 
Toison d’Or, bidding them cease for the time 
being, and stating that those who wished to 
record such vows might send them next day to 
Toison d’Or.” 

The next episode in this pious pageant was 
the entry of a throng of torch-bearers and 
minstrels, followed by a white-robed lady 
bearing on her shoulder a scroll with the words 
“‘ Grace-Dieu.” She introduced herself to 
Philip, in a dixain of solemn verse, as the 

? Charles VII of France. 
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PHILIP THE GOOD, Duke of Burgundy and sovereign of the Netherlands, 1419-1467 ; in the painting, attributed 
to Van der Weyden, he is presented with a copy of the ““ Chroniques du Hainault ”’ 


almoner of the Most High, and told him that 
“ forasmuch as our blessed Creator hath heard 
the vow just made by thee and the vows made 
by certain other nobles here present, and they 
are pleasing to God,” she had been sent to 
give him twelve celestial gifts. These gifts, 
Faith, Charity, Justice, Reason, Nobility, Dis- 
cretion, Valour, Truth, Generosity, Persever- 
ance, Hope and Courage, were impersonated 
by twelve veiled ladies clad in crimson, each of 
whom bore a scroll, which Grace-Dieu read 
aloud, describing their attributes. “‘ Dancing 
then began,” concludes Olivier, “ that the 
banquet might close with mirth and merri- 
ment.” 

In the Memoirs of that shrewd observer the 
written vows of twenty-two Burgundian lords 
are given, including those of Charles the Bold, 
of his gallant illegitimate brother Antoine, of 
his cousins Jean and Adolf de Cleves, and of 


the father of the chronicler, Philippe de 
Commines, but these vows are less than half 
the number that were actually made on that 
occasion. “ It seemed to me,” remarks Olivier 
with much wisdom, “ that so high an -nter- 
prise was too suddenly undertaken.” It was. 
And of all those brave men who vowed to join 
a glorious crusade against the infidel not one 
ever bore the red cross, though some of them 
were not denied the glory of a death in the 
battlefield. 

No doubt Philip was sincere in his desire 
to fight for his faith, and no doubt the warriors 
whom he persuaded or compelled to imitate 
him were only forsworn through force of 
circumstance, but it was not by such men that, 
three and a half centuries earlier, the crusade 
was planned and led that achieved the capture 
of Jerusalem and the victory of Ascalon. The 
tone of the Vows is not enthusiastic. Many 
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PICCOLOMINI, the Emperor’s Ambassador, crowned 
as a poet by Frederick III (1440-93); by Pinturicchio 
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interests and aims held these Burgundian lords 
at home, and the skill with which they respond 
to the sudden mood of their prince without 
committing themselves very far might serve as 
a model to diplomatists of a later day. We have 
seen that even Philip ensconced himself behind 
a cautious clause or two, and Jean de Cleves, 
his warlike nephew, only promises to go on a 
crusade “ if it be the good pleasure of my lord 
and uncle and if the affairs of my dominions 
permit.” 

Adolf de Cleves is more impulsive. He 
swears to fight with the Duke if he goes, or to 
fight without him if he does not go. Some of 
the older lords speak of their burden of years, 
and vaguely promise to send in their stead “ as 
many men-at-arms as our purses will afford.” 
Monsieur de Pons enlivens a somewhat luke- 
warm vow by declaring that until it is fulfilled 
he will “ never sleep in a bed upon a Saturday 
night.” Jehan du Bois boldly swears that “ If 
my most honoured lord meets the Grand Turk 
in battle with banners displayed,—if I am free 
and unhurt, I will assail the Turk’s banner— 
provided I can recognize it.” 

But the vow of the Seigneur de Haubourdin 
is surely the pearl of all the Vows : “ I swear to 
God my Creator, to His glorious Mother, to 
the Ladies and to the Pheasant that if my right 
redoubtable lord takes the cross and goes on a 
crusade, I will serve him, purse and person, 
with all my might. I will not shirk performance 
of my vow—unless hindered by illness or 
imprisonment : and I will not return until I 
have served a year at least—unless for the 
advantage of Christendom or at the express 
command of the princes my captains. If it 
befall that during the crusade there is a battle, 
I shall by God’s grace, so bear myself that both 
Christian and Turk shall noise my name 
abroad. I will do my duty loyally, without 
overstepping the orders of the princely leaders. 
If God of His grace gives victory to the Chris- 
tians and if I see the Turk flee from the conflict 
to save his life, I shall not abandon the pursuit 
for any cause whatever (unless I am slain or 
wounded or my horse fails me) until I have 
killed or captured him, provided he does not 
take refuge in a fortress or some inaccessible 
retreat.” 

Such being the temper of the Christian 
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By courtesy of the Alte Pinakothek, Munich 
** Adoration of the Magi” by Van der Weyden ; Philip the Good kneels in the foreground ; behind him his 
son, Charles the Bold, bears a gift 


lords, was it surprising that no crusade went oof Utrecht and its newly-elected bishop, his 
forth ? Philip, in due course, set off for the natural son David. Into this quarrel the Duke 
conclave at Ratisbon, but Frederick, alarmed flung himself with characteristic energy. Then 
at the respect with which the Duke was the long-projected marriage between Charles 
received by the princes of the Empire, retreated § Je Téméraire and Isabel de Bourbon took place 
before him, and urgently requested him to at Lille, with great splendour. 
advance no further, but to communicate with And what of the Banquet of Vows ? What 
him through Ambassadors. Naturally, their of the triumphant Turk and the piteous plight 
negotiations came to nothing, even though the of Nostre Sainte Mére I’ Eglise ? The memory 
“timid prince” (as Olivier calls Frederick) of these things ended as the banquet had ended 
sent as his representative the famous Aeneas —“ in dancing and mirth ”—and if it ended in 
Sylvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius II. war also, that war was no crusade. Perhaps the 
After lying ill for many weeks in Germany, Seigneur de Haubourdin gained as much credit 
Duke Philip returned to his own country ; one _as if he had really pursued and slain the Grand 
may well speculate whether he was disgusted § Turk, for a vow is hardly broken which one 
or secretly well pleased at the dilatoriness of has never had a chance to fulfil, and though he 
the Emperor. Arrived in Burgundy, he found _—__ was no crusader, the Memoirs of de la Marche 
that a quarrel had broken out between the city show that he was a brave man. 
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Map shows India in the seven- 
teenth century. For 444 years 
Goa has been ruled by the 
Portuguese ; today their rule 
is challenged by the Republic 
of India 








































































































































































































































































































" History Today "’ Map by S. H. Perrin 


Golden Goa 1510-1954 


ISTORIANS ARE GENERALLY AGREED that 
Horcen owes her place in world history 
’4&to four achievements. These are the 
ocean voyages in which her mariners revealed 
to the European world the coasts of almost half 
the globe in the space of one hundred years; 
her domination of the Indian Ocean in the 
sixteenth century; her missionary enterprise in 
three continents ; and her colonization of 
Brazil. The actual Portuguese possessions in 
Asia (Goa, Damo and Diu in India, Macao in 
South China, and part of Timor in Indonesia) 
are relics of the first three of these outstanding 
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achievements. This alone goes far to explain 
the tenacity with which a people so proud of 
their past as are the Portuguese cling to what 
others have contemptuously dismissed as 
* colonial fossils.” 

Whatever the motives which originally 
inspired the Portuguese in their voyages of 
discovery down the west coast of Africa after 
the conquest of Ceuta in 1415—and these 
included the crusading spirit against the 
Muslims, the search for the legendary Prester 
John, and economic and social factors which 
have not yet been sufficiently studied—by the 
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time that they rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
and reached India in 1498, those motives were 
epitomized in the search for “ Christians and 
spices.” This was the answer given by one of 
Vasco da Gama’s men to two astonished 
Tunisian traders at Calicut (on the Malabar 
coast of Western India) who asked them what 
motive had brought the Feringhis thus far. 


This close association between God and - 


Mammon formed the hall-mark of the empire 
founded by the Portuguese in the East, and 
sharply distinguished it from the more purely 
commercial empires of the Dutch and English 
East-India Companies which succeeded them. 
Even with the Portuguese, however, the 
crusading and religious aspect, though never 
forgotten, was at first distinctly subordinated 
to the commercial side. The desire to gain 
wordly riches was often stronger than the urge 
to save souls. 

Thanks to the absence of any strong Asian 
naval power (save only the Chinese, whose 
rulers had deliberately turned their backs on 
maritime expansion some decades previously), 
the Portuguese were able to secure the mastery 
of the Indian Ocean with astonishing speed. 
The foundations of their Eastern empire were 
laid by Affonso de Albuquerque, who wrested 
the land-locked island of Goa from the Muslim 
Sultan of Bijapur in 1510. He made this place 
the Portuguese headquarters, a task which was 
rendered easier by the fact that most of the 
inhabitants were Hindus and thus had no great 
love for their former rulers. By the capture of 
Malacca in 1511, Albuquerque secured the 
main emporium for the spice-trade and the 
strategic key to the China Sea and Indonesia. 
With the seizure of Ormuz in the Persian Gulf 
in 1515, he obtained control of those waters 
and of one of the two routes by which the 
spice-trade was carried on with the Levant. 
He attempted to close the other route by taking 
Aden; and although he narrowly failed in this 
enterprise, the Portuguese could enter the Red 
Sea at will, even though they never succeeded 
in closing it entirely to the Muslims. The 
carrying-trade of the Indian Ocean was in the 
hands of Muslim traders, mainly Arabs and 
Gujaratis, at the beginfiing of the sixteenth 
century, but the Portuguese quickly ousted them 
from their supremacy and substituted their own. 





AFFONSO DE ALBUQUERQUE (1453-1515), founder 
of Portuguese Goa 


Although the empire erected by the Portu- 
guese in Asia was mainly a commercial and 
maritime one, it was not merely a string of 
fortresses and trading-posts dotted along the 
coasts from Mozambique in East Africa to 
Macao in China. A determined effort was 
made to colonize at least some portion of it, 
particularly Goa, despite the fact that the 
population of Portugal at this period was 
probably not much over a million souls. 





Albuquerque married many of his soldiers to 
the widows and daughters of the slaughtered 
Muslim defenders of Goa, and when some friars 
objected that this type of marriage was unlawful 
in the eyes of the Church, he retorted that it 
was perfectly valid “ according to the laws of 
Affonso de Albuquerque.” Since very few 
white women went to the East at that time (and 
for long afterwards), Albuquerque deliberately 
set out to create a mixed but legitimate and 
Christian race, whose children would be 
attached to the soil and have no desire to 
return to Portugal. When his methods were 
criticized as being reminiscent of the rape of 





By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Seventeenth-century Portuguese fidalgo at Goa, 
an Indian artist 
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the Sabine women, he wrote to the Crown that 
“‘in the eyes of the peoples of India it is an 
assured thing that we have come to stay in this 
land, since they see our men planting trees, 
building houses of stone and lime, and rearing 
boys and girls.” After some hesitation, and 
with occasional recurrent misgivings, this policy 
of inter-racial fusion was sanctioned and sup- 
ported by the Crown, with results which can 
be seen today in the chief centres where the 
Portuguese once held sway (or still do), such 
as Goa, Macao, Malacca and Colombo. 

This deliberate policy of miscegenation 
likewise affords a strong contrast to the attitude 
of the Dutch and English in the next two 
centuries. Although the senior officials of the 
two great East-India Companies did not, as a 
rule, object to their subordinates forming 
temporary unions with Asian women, they 
seldom deliberately encouraged a policy of 
mixed marriages. In any event, the majority 
of their employees had no intention of re- 
maining permanently in Asia, but hoped to be 
able to return to Europe and retire there on the 
money they had earned, if drink and disease 
did not claim their lives in the East. Not so 
the Portuguese. As a Dutch governor-general 
wrote in 1642: ‘* Most of them look on India 
as their fatherland and think no more of 
returning to Portugal. They trade thither little 
or nothing, but sustain and enrich themselves 
on the wealth of India, as if they were natives 
thereof and had no other fatherland.” 

Nevertheless, it is quite wrong to assert that 
the Portuguese had no colour-bar whatsoever. 
As we have seen, Albuquerque’s methods were 
violently criticized in his day and generation, 
and most of the Religious Orders would not 
admit Asian or half-caste recruits to their ranks 
for many years—and when they began to do so, 
they made invidious distinctions. The Jesuits, 
for instance, first admitted Japanese, then 
Chinese and Koreans, but only admitted 
Indians as a bad third. The Crown’s policy 
was not always clear and consistent, but on the 
whole took the line that religion and not colour 
should be the criterion for full Portuguese 
citizenship, and that all Asian converts to 
Christianity should be treated as equals of their 
Portuguese co-religionists. On occasion, the 
Crown’s advisers were even more broad- 
minded, and we find the following principle 
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Arch of the Viceroys, Goa, built in 1597 


enunciated by the advisory Council of India at 
Lisbon in 1607. “‘ India and the other overseas 
territories are not distinct nor separate from 
this kingdom, nor are they joined thereto in a 
union, but they are part and parcel of the same 
kingdom, just as is that of the Algarve,’ and 
any other of the Portuguese home provinces, 
such as the Alemtejo or Entre Minho e Douro 

. and thus anyone who is born and lives at 
Goa, or in Brazil, or in Angola is just as much a 
Portuguese as is anyone who is born and lives 
at Lisbon.” It was left to Salazar formally to 
incorporate Portuguese India as part of the 
metropolitan territory, but it is worth noting 
that similar ideas prevailed at Lisbon over 
three centuries ago. 

The royal orders regarding racial equality 


'1The southernmost province of Portugal, recon- 
quered from the Moors in 1249, which retained the 
title of kingdom down to the advent of the republic 
in I9I0. 
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were, however, as often as not disregarded by 
the viceroys and the senior colonial officials at 
Goa, who frequently sought to favour the 
European-born Portuguese at the expense of 
the half-caste and locally born elements. This 
attitude was the cause of repeated remonstrance 
by Asian converts, who complained that they 
were often worse treated than were unconverted 
gentiles. The Crown, to its credit, usually 
intervened on their behalf when asked to do so; 
but it was left to the famous (or infamous) 
dictator, the Marquis of Pombal, to enforce the 
official policy of racial equality by his decree 
that any European-born Portuguese who 
insulted a Goan by calling him a “ nigger,” or 
other derogatory name, should be smartly fined 
for the first two such offences, and given two 
years’ penal servitude for the third. By this 
and other methods, Pombal endeavoured to 
show that “ His Majesty does not distinguish 
between his vassals by their colour but by their 





Souza Paul, Goa 
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merits,” as he wrote to the viceroy of India 
in 1761. 

Diogo do Couto, the official chronicler of 
Portuguese India, where he spent most of his 
life until his death at Goa in 1616, affirmed that 
“the kings of Portugal always aimed in this 
conquest of the East at so uniting the two 
powers, spiritual and temporal, that the one 
should never be exercised without the other.” 
This close union between the Cross and the 
Crown was exemplified by the Padroado Real, 
or the ecclesiastical patronage exercised by the 
Crown of Portugal in the East. As early as 
1455, before the discovery of the Cape route to 
India, by the terms of the Bull Romanus 
Pontifex, the kings of Portugal were given by 
the papacy the exclusive right to organize and 
exploit the maritime discoveries on which they 
were then engaged, in return for propagating 
and maintaining the Christian faith in the new- 
found lands. The subsequent extension of 
Portuguese enterprise to India and the Far 
East brought a corresponding extension of the 
Crown’s jus patronatus. In theory, the Portu- 
guese Padroado Real in the non-European 
world was only limited by the parallel papal 
privileges conferred on the Spanish monarchy 
in return for the efforts of the Castilian Crown 
to evangelize the heathen in America. 

In its palmy days, the Padroado thus entitled 
the King of Portugal to control the appoint- 
ment of all bishops, clergy and missionaries 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Japan. 
Naturally, when the heretic Dutch and English 
arrived in Asia at the turn of the sixteenth 
century, they did not recognize this claim, and 
even the French and Italian Roman Catholic 
missionaries who came to Asia in increasing 
numbers during the seventeenth century soon 
began to whittle away at the Portuguese 
missionary monopoly. In this they were sup- 
ported (or rather incited) by their superiors at 
Paris and Rome, who depended for the temporal 
support of their missions on Louis XIV of 
France and the College of the Propaganda Fide 
at Rome. The arrival of these new workers in 
the mission-field, far from being welcome to 
their Portuguese colleagues, was strongly 
resented by the more nationalistic of them. 
One of these latter wrote to the Crown from 
Goa in 1671, that the French and Italian mis- 





sionaries “ up to now have not made a single 
convert in so far as is known; those that they 
claim in books published in Europe are pure 
falsehoods. This harvest was sown and reaped 
by the Portuguese, and Portuguese alone are 
fitted for it.” But these nationalistic zealots 
were fighting a losing battle. Portugal had not 
nearly enough men adequately to staff the 
missions, even though the proportion of 
religious to laity in Portuguese Asia remained 
abnormally high for over two centuries. Bit by 
bit, the Portuguese Crown was deprived of its 
cherished Padroado, although the last traces in 
India (outside of Portuguese territory) were 
only abolished a few years ago at the insistence 
of the Indian government. 

One of the principal difficulties with which 
the Portuguese (and other) missionaries had to 
contend was the suspicion of Asian rulers that 
those of their subjects who accepted Christianity 
became more closely identified with the 
European intruders than with the land of their 
birth. This was to some extent unavoidable, 
particularly in India where the high-caste 
convert from Hinduism automatically became 
an “‘ untouchable,” and so was compelled to 
rely on his European co-religionists for pro- 
tection and support. The suspicion that the 
Christian converts would form the nucleus of 
what is nowadays termed a “ fifth column” 
was widespread—and not altogether unjustified. 
One of the most celebrated Portuguese mis- 
sionary writers claimed in print (in 1605) that 
“as many heathen as are converted to Christ, 
just so many friends and vassals does His 
Majesty’s service acquire, because they later 
fight for the State and the Christians against 
the heathen.” On the other hand, the mis- 
sionaries and clergy often intervened to protect 
their converts from exploitation by the secular 
authorities. 

We have several detailed descriptions of 
Goa Dourada (“‘ Golden Goa ”’) in its noon-day 
splendour at the end of the sixteenth century. 
The imposing viceregal palace, superb churches 
and convents, spacious houses with their 
gardens and orchards, contrasted with the 
crowded commercial quarter where Indian 
merchants of all kinds plied their trades and 
occupations. The Dutchman, Jan Huyghen 
Van Linschoten, who lived at Goa for seven 
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Diu, an island off Kathiawar ; Portuguese since 1535 ; the 
City Wall and Main Gate 


years (1583-89), wrote that the Portuguese 
“* dwell in the town among all sorts of nations, 
as Indians, Banyans, Brahmins, and of all 
Indian nations and peoples which do dwell and 
traffic therein, every man holding his own 
religion, without constraining any man to do 
against his conscience ”’—although certain 
Hindu ceremonies such as suttee were forcibly 
suppressed, the Portuguese substituting the 
burning of Jews for the self-immolation of 
widows. Other features of Goa which attracted 
much attention from visitors were the Jesuit- 
managed Hospital, which was run on lines far 
in advance of its time, and the royal dockyard, 
where thousands of coolies and numerous 
elephants were employed, and which was 
probably the most highly organized industrial 
enterprise in India. Today the site of Golden 
Goa is overgrown with trees, and the capital 
removed to the nearby town of Panjim ; but 
here and there a few great baroque churches 
stand in clearings in the palm-groves to remind 
the visitor of what was once (to quote Maurice 
Collis) “the most sumptuous city which 
Europeans have ever built in Asia.” 

The money which paid for the building and 
upkeep of the gorgeously decorated churches 


and stately palaces of Goa was derived from 
two main sources, the spice-trade with Europe 
and the inter-port trade of Asia. Although the 
Portuguese had at first completely disrupted 
the Muslim spice-trade with Europe via 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, which had previously 
given the overlords of those lands “a profit 
great and pleasing,” yet by the end of the 
sixteenth century much of this trade was again 
flowing through the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. The Portuguese did, however, retain 
control of the centres of spice-production in 
the Moluccas and of the cinnamon of Ceylon, 
so they were still able to ship large quantities 
round the Cape of Good Hope. But their chief 
profits were derived, not from the spice-trade 
with Europe, but (as Antonio van Diemen noted 
in 1642) from their share of the inter-port and 
carrying-trade of Asia. It may be added that 
the Portuguese mastery of the Indian Ocean 
and its Eastern approaches did not cripple the 
Turkish offensive in Europe, as is often alleged; 
but it did undermine the economic prosperity 
of the Arab states of the Near East, and hence 
indirectly facilitated their conquest by the 
Ottoman Turks. 

The dawn of the seventeenth century marked 























the beginning of the decline of the Portuguese 
Asian empire; not from internal decay, as is 
usually stated, but owing to the arrival of the 
Dutch and English in Eastern waters. Of these 
two enemies, the Dutch were by far the most 
formidable. The English, it is true, assisted 
the Persians to capture Ormuz in 1622, thereby 
demolishing one of the three main pillars on 
which Albuquerque had erected the Portuguese 
Asian empire; but in 1635 they agreed to “ lay 
by these our unwilling arms,” and an Anglo- 
Portuguese truce was signed at Goa which was 
followed by the conclusion of a lasting peace 
seven years later, on Portugal recovering her 
independence from Spain, with which monarchy 
she had been united since 1580. The Dutch, 
on the contrary, systematically attacked the 
chain of Portuguese fortresses between the 
Moluccas and the Malabar coast, and took 
Portuguese ships wherever they found them. 
Between 1629 and 1636 alone, nearly one 
hundred and fifty Portuguese vessels were 
taken or destroyed by Dutch cruisers, mostly in 
the straits of Malacca or off the coast of 
Malabar. Governor-general Van Diemen 
(1636-1645), in particular, skilfully exploited 
superior Dutch sea-power in the seasonal 
blockades which he instituted of the two 
principal Portuguese bases, Malacca and Goa, 
the latter being blockaded nine times in the 
years 1637-1644. In 1638, the Dutch began 
their conquest of the coastal districts of Ceylon, 
which took them twenty years and much hard 
fighting to complete, while Malacca fell after a 
stubborn resistance in January 1641. Their 
only spectacular: failure was at Macao, where a 
Dutch attack was repelled with heavy loss on 
Midsummer Day, 1622. The survivors re- 
ported that their defeat was mainly due to the 
“many Portuguese slaves, Kaffirs and the like, 
who, having been made drunk, charged so 
fearlessly against our muskets that it was a 
wondrous thing to see.” The Dutch governor- 
general, Jan Pieterszoon Coen, was so impressed 
with this, that he advocated the military em- 
ployment of Negro slaves in preference to 
Dutch soldiers. ‘‘ The Portuguese beat us off 
from Macao with their slaves; it was not done 
with any soldiers for there are none in Macao. 
See how the enemy thus holds his possessions 
so cheaply while we squander ourselves.” 





Owing to the shortage of European man-power, 
the Portuguese in Asia did in fact depend 
largely on the loyalty of their East African 
Negro slaves for protection against both 
internal and external foes. This is reflected in 
the actual situation at Goa, where the garrison 
mainly consists of troops from Mozambique. 

The Luso-Dutch war dragged on until 1663 
in the East, punctuated only by a truce in the 
years 1644-52. It was partly ended by English 
diplomatic pressure at The Hague, in con- 
sequence of the marriage of Charles II with 
Catherine of Braganza, who brought us Tangier 
and Bombay as part of her dowry. By a secret 
article of the marriage-treaty, Charles II 
promised to help defend the remaining Portu- 
guese settlements in India against the Dutch 
attacks, but he proved unable or unwilling to 
do so by force of arms. This in turn led the 
viceroy of Goa to delay the handing-over of 
Bombay to the English for three years, and 
mutual accusations of double-dealing and bad 
faith were acrimoniously exchanged between 
the English and the Portuguese authorities. 
Whatever the legal position, the viceroy was 
perfectly correct in thinking that the develop- 
ment of Bombay by the English would complete 
the commercial ruin of Goa—“ India will be 
lost the same day in which the English nation is 
settled in Bombay,” he wrote to his king in 
January 1665. 

When peace with the Dutch finally came, 
the State of India (the Portuguese term for 
their Eastern possessions) had been reduced, as 
a contemporary Jesuit sadly noted, from the 
stature of a giant to that of a pigmy. Of 
Portugal’s Far Eastern settlements only Macao 
and a part of Timor remained, as indeed they 
stilldo. In Indiaitself he Portuguese retained 
the strategic island ot Diu at the tip of the 
Kathiawar peninsula, famous for the epic 
sieges it sustained against Muslim assailants 
in 1530 and 1546. The massive castle and city 
walls of Diu still stand, and they remind the 
rare European visitor of the fortifications of 
Malta and Rhodes. The Portuguese also con- 
trolled a broad strip of coastal territory from 
Damao down to Chaul. This region was known 
as the “province of the North,” and the 
picturesque ruins of its former capital at 
Bassein are familiar to tourists from Bombay. 
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Diu : Seventeenth-century Fesuit church and Convent 


The Portuguese were not left long in 
peaceful enjoyment of their remaining Indian 
possessions. No sooner had peace been signed 
with the Dutch than the rise of the Maratha 
power threatened them with an even greater 
danger. In 1683, the Marathas laid siege to 
Goa, after defeating the viceroy in a battle 
fought outside its walls. It seemed as if nothing 
could save the city, when the viceroy deposited 
the insignia of his office on the tomb of St. Francis 
Xavier in the church of Bom Jesus, imploring 
divine intervention. Providentially, a large 
Mughal army descended from the Ghauts a 
few days later, and the Marathas hurriedly 
raised the siege. It was to the tomb of St. 
Francis Xavier that the Goans had recourse 
again in August 1954, with equally satisfactory 
results in so far as the preservation of Portu- 
guese rule was concerned. Another and even 
more serious crisis occurred in 1738-9, when 
the Marathas attacked both Goa and the 


province of the North in overwhelming 
strength. Bassein held out with a heroism 
which recalls that of the defenders of Diu, only 
surrendering in May 1739, with all the honours 
of war, when the attackers were lodged in the 
breaches of the wall and all further resistance 
by the exhausted survivors was impossible. 
The stubborn defence of Bassein aroused the 
admiration of the chivalrous Hindu victors who 
coined a proverb “ warriors like Portuguese,” 
and the feats of arms on both sides are still 
celebrated in Maratha song and story. The 
loss of Bassein involved that of almost the 
whole province of the North, only Damfo and 
Diu remaining in Portuguese hands. Goa 
itself was reduced to a hopeless position; but 
for some unexplained reason the Marathas did 
not press home their attack on the capital, 
which they left unoccupied in exchange for a 
large cash ransom and the formal cession of the 
province of the North. 
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The Portuguese achieved a modest come- 
back in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, when they took advantage of the 
decline in the Maratha power to acquire the 
so-called Novas Conquistas or “New Con- 
quests” in the hinterland of Goa. Their 
territorial possessions in this area now reached 
as far as the Western Ghauts, having previously 
been limited to the island of Goa itself and the 
two contiguous districts of Bardez and Salcete, 
collectively known as the Velhas Conquistas or 
“Old Conquests.” No attempt was made to 
convert the inhabitants of the New Conquests, 
who were allowed to retain their Hindu temples 
and customs intact. They are therefore notice- 
ably different from the Goans of the Old 
Conquests, where the Hindu temples had been 
demolished in 1550, and where Christianity 
was firmly implanted by mixed marriages and 
by other (and more questionable) methods. 
The district of Nagar-Haveli, separated from 
Damao by a strip of territory from five to 
seven miles in width, was also acquired in 1780, 
and the Portuguese possessions in India thus 
reached their present limits. 

During the Napoleonic wars, the English 
garrisoned Goa, Damo and Diu, but the only 
trace which remains of this occupation is the 
English cemetery near the governor’s country- 
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A 17th-century Indian monarch, elephant-borne and surrounded by his nobles 


seat at Goa. The history of Portuguese India 
during the nineteenth century is frankly 
uninteresting. The tedious constitutional 
struggles in Portugal were re-enacted on a 
smaller scale at Goa and Damiao, where the 
adherents of the rival parties likewise often 
had recourse to arms. One of these outbreaks 
brought the first Goan to the governor- 
generalship of Portuguese India in 1834-5, the 
title of viceroy having been abolished some 
time previously. 

The advent of the republic in Portugal in 
I910 was accepted without any repercussions 
in Portuguese India which continued to 
vegetate in peaceful obscurity, “the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,” until the 
emergence of India as a sovereign and inde- 
pendent state in 1947. In October, 1899, the 
British government expressly renewed its 1661 
guarantee of the integrity of the Portuguese 
colonies “‘ against all enemies, both present and 
future.” On the other hand, the Indian 
government has recently stated that it does not 
necessarily regard itself as bound by treaties 
concerning India which were entered into by 
the British government before the attainment 
of Indian independence. Recent events are too 
fresh for comment here, and “ the future belongs 
to God,” as the old Portuguese proverb says. 
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BAGEHOT, 1826-1877 


nearly eighty years after his death, he should 

still be widely read and appreciated all over 
the English-speaking world. His books and 
articles were addressed to his contemporaries, 
unlike those of Macaulay, “ who” (he once 
observed) “regards existing men as painful 
pre-requisites of great grand-children.” The 
antithesis of the grand Victorian men of letters, 
Bagehot was a gay and modest man, who set no 
large store by his position, although he was the 
first great editor of The Economist. By origin 
he was a country banker, by taste a master of 
hounds, and he died at a tragically early age. 
Yet not only was he the author of a host of 
aphorisms and phrases that have passed into 
the language, but an economic and political 
analyst whose findings exerted a considerable 
influence upon his contemporaries and 
successors. 

Of his three major works, Lombard Street 
was intended as a pamphlet to awaken financial 
opinion to the dangerous shortcomings in the 
Bank of England’s handling of the currency 
reserves in the 1850s and 60s—shortcomings 
long since remedied—but it has become a text- 
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Banker, economist, editor and critic, 
Bagehot “was the antithesis of the 
grand Victorian man of letters.” 


book which every economic student still reads. 
The English Constitution, though a brilliant 
analysis of the real rather than the formal 
relationships of Crown and Cabinet, Lords and 
Commons, as they had developed between the 
time of Lord Grey and Lord Palmerston, is no 
longer an accurate guide to the politics of today; 
yet it is still one of the liveliest of books. Physics 
and Politics is au application of the idea of 
evolution to the origins and forces of society ; 
subsequent archaeological and _ sociological 
studies have largely displaced it, but it remains 
an illuminating volume on the subject. 
Bagehot’s claims to be treated seriously as a 
literary critic have often been disputed, yet it 
is interesting to note that the many literary 
historians who have written about him have 
found at least one of his essays to be the true 
coin, and in each case a different one. 

That Bagehot endures, while many of his 
contemporaries who were more admired in 
their day gather dust upon upper shelves, is 
due partly to the vitality of his style. He was 
the coiner of innumerable mots and phrases, 
“the cake of custom” ; the distinction be- 
tween the “ dignified ” and “ efficient” parts 
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of the constitution ; of Wordsworth that 
Keble “has translated him for women” ; 
of Milton that “he made God argue” ; of 
Burke that “he saw a great truth and saw 
nothing else” ; of Brougham that “ if he were 
a horse no one would buy him,” or of Dickens 
that “ he describes London like a special corre- 
spondent for posterity.” He wrote to be under- 
stood, with a bubbling spontaneity that was the 
result of an exceptionally clear mind. 

But the humour and buoyancy with which 
he always wrote, except at the end of his life, 
merely add to his reputation ; they did not 
create it. Bagehot’s chief contribution to an 
age which venerated Carlyle’s great men was 
his insight into the minds of the ordinary 
people who make great political, social and 
financial institutions work, and among whom 
most of his life was spent. He had, as G. M. 
Young has said, “‘ common sense raised to the 
power of genius.” His description of the House 
of Commons or of the money market is in 
terms of the men who composed them, “ the 
long row of county members, so fresh and 
respectable-looking,” “the finest brute votes 
in Europe.” As Keynes has _ remarked, 
“ Bagehot was a psychological analyser not of 
the great or of genius but of those in a middle 
position. Little of the sort has ever been 
attempted in any way equal to Bagehot’s 
psychological observations of English men of 
business.” It is because the ordinary back- 
bencher or stockbroker of today differs little in 
his actions and reactions from his grandfather 
that Bagehot’s analysis of their motives and 
their institutions remains so fresh. 

Unlike Matthew Arnold or Leslie Stephen, 
the Stracheys or Huxleys or Darwins, Walter 
Bagehot did not come of gifted ancestors or of 
a literary family. He was born in 1826 in the 
little town of Langport on the River Parrett in 
the county of Somerset, and there he died in 
1877. Walter was the only surviving offspring 
of the union of the two principal families in 
Langport, the Bagehots and the Stuckeys. 
The Unitarian Bagehots, a family now extinct 
in the male line since Walter had no chiidren, 
had originated in Gloucestershire and in 
Langport were general merchants. The 
Anglican Stuckeys had built up a considerable 
banking business from the town, and Walter’s 





uncle, Vincent Stuckey, was regarded both in 
London, where he had once been Pitt’s private 
secretary, and in Bristol as the leading banker 
in the West Country. At the time of Bagehot’s 
death, Stuckey’s was the largest private bank 
of issue in the country. Thomas Bagehot, 
Walter’s father, was a gentle Unitarian Whig, 
well read and intelligent, but content to remain 
a Somerset squire. His mother, Edith Stuckey, 
was a woman of considerable beauty whose 
first marriage had ended tragically, and who 
was subject to fits of insanity and melancholia. 
Bagehot inherited his gentleness, his feeling 
for nature and his sense of reality from his 
father ; the sparkle of his mind and his literary 
talents came from his mother. Her incipient 
insanity was his private tragedy ; it made him 
in some respects a lonely man, despite his love 
of company and good conversation ; for he was 
a man of frail nerves who suffered always from 
private doubts as to whether he could stand the 
strain of his energetic mind and life. The 
exuberant and ironic man, as known to his 
friends, represented a hard-won triumph of 
will and reason over the dark places of the 
mind. An old lady in Langport once told me 
that her father remembered Bagehot riding 
along the Somerset lanes expostulating with 
himself, and that the ploughmen would leave 
their horses and hide under the hedge to catch 
what he said. 

At thirteen, Bagehot was sent to Bristol 
College which, despite its short unhappy 
existence, was then one of the best schools in 
the country. He clearly and early showed intel- 
lectual promise under such remarkable teachers 
as the elder John Addington Symonds and 
Dr. James Prichard (who had tutored James 
and Harriet Martineau). “ Great teachers,” he 
later wrote, “‘ are to the mind what the tele- 
scope is to the eye.” From there he went, in 
1842, to University College, London, since 
Oxford and Cambridge were ruled out by his 
father’s Unitarian principles. Here he formed 
the close friendships of his life, with Timothy 
Osler of the great Bristol family, William 
Roscoe, the grandson of the historian of the 
Renaissance, and with Richard Holt Hutton, 
later one of the famous editors of The Spectator 
who became his alter ego and biographer. They 
were a high-spirited and serious-minded young 
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The Dutch House ; Stuckey’s Bank in Bristol, 
where Bagehot worked, 1852-1860 


set, heirs to an expanding life and culture that 
had been denied their non-conformist parents, 
living in an exciting London that was witnes- 
sing the death agonies of protectionism and 
Chartism alike. They argued so hard that, says 
Hutton, they one day “ wandered up and down 
Regent Street for something like two hours in 
the vain attempt to find Oxford Street” ; or 
took their breakfast with the phenomenal 
Henry Crabb Robinson, who had been the 
friend of Goethe and Schiller. Arthur Hugh 
Clough, though older than Bagehot, became 
at the end of his university days one of his 
close friends. It was Clough who can be said 
to have saved Bagehot for posterity. They both 
came from a similar background, the merchant 
squirearchy, and they had both taken their 
schooling and university life very seriously. It 
is true that Bagehot had not been pounded 
between the millstones of Thomas Arnold and 
John Henry Newman, as Clough had been, 


but his religious and intellectual experience had 
been analagous. A close inspection of the dis- 
consolate wreck which the forcing house of 
Rugby and Oriel had made of Clough, who fas- 
cinated him, knocked a great deal of the moral 
earnestness out of the young Bagehot and, by 
developing doubts about his moral purposes, 
sharpened his qualities as a critic. He was fond 
of quoting Clough’s comment on Carlyle: 
** Action will furnish belief they say ; yes, but 
will the belief be a right one ?” 

Bagehot’s father wished him to become a 
barrister but, after a brief dreary period in 
chambers, he quit the law in a period of intense 
depression and took himself off to Paris in 1851. 
He was fortunate to be admitted to the salon 
of Madam Mohl (the “ Clarkey ” of Florence 
Nightingale’s confidences), and doubly for- 
tunate to be an eyewitness of Louis Napoleon’s 
coup d’état. He described this in a series of 
articles for the highly respectable Unitarian 
weekly The Inquirer, outraging his readers by 
justifying and defending Louis- Napoleon as 
the only man who could produce order in 
France. “I wish for the President decidedly 
myself as against M. Thiers and his set ; even 
I can’t believe in a government of barristers and 
newspaper editors.” He held it an advantage 
that the Prince President had spent his youth 
on the turf rather than in a library. The letters 
shocked non-conformist opinion in England. 
Crabb Robinson called them “ those abomin- 
able, those most disgraceful letters,” and fifty 
years later John Morley still remembered them 
with disapproval, although they were among the 
favourite reading of another good puritan, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Bagehot returned to London, his health and 
self-confidence restored, and decided to go 
into the family bank, “ to go on living quietly 
and obviously, and see what truth would come 
to him.” The next eight years from 1852 to 
1860 are what might be called Bagehot’s 
literary period. His decision to abjure the 


brilliant prospects of a career in London had 
resolved the conflict set up by his sense of duty 
to his parents. The eighteen fifties were a happy 
time to be alive—“ the age of equipoise ” be- 
tween the social tension of the forties and the 
gathering international tension of the late 
sixties ; Or, at another level, between the final 
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victory of liberalism and Broad Church over 
Crokerism and Newman on the one hand, and 
the incipient struggle between science and 
religion on the other. The great questions of 
the hour were for the moment settled. Bagehot 
found the exacting routine of his father’s 
country house most exasperating; he had 
never been able to add, and always maintained 
that “‘ sums were a matter of opinion,” but he 
found delight in hunting a pack of harriers 
across the levels of Sedgemoor, and in absorb- 
ing himself in the English classics. During 
this period he wrote at the rate of about four 
a year a series of articles, first for The Prospective 
and then for the National Review, which were 
later collected as his Literary Studies and 
Biographical Studies. The circulation of both 
journals was limited ; the articles did not 
attract great attention at the time, and their 
quality has been disputed since. As I have 
said, every subsequent critic has admired a 
different one. My own favourites happen to 
be “ Hartley Coleridge,” “‘ Shakespeare the 
Man” and ‘“ The Character of Sir Robert 
Peel.”” Quite apart from his style or his insight, 
there are two points about Bagehot as a literary 
critic worth noticing ; he was one of the few 
mid-Victorian essayists who showed sympathy 
and understanding for the eighteenth century 
in his essays on Gibbon, Cowper, and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. Moreover, he was 
constantly preoccupied with the writer rather 
than with his writings, the mind of the politician 
rather than his achievements. 

In 1858 Bagehot married the daughter of 
James Wilson, the owner and editor of The 
Economist, which he had founded in 1843 with 
the encouragement of Cobden, to fight the 
Corn Laws, and who was then Financial Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in Palmerston’s govern- 
ment. James Wilson, an able but portentous 
laissez-faire Liberal, had been attracted by some 
articles of Bagehot’s on banking, in which he 
had by then made himself a considerable expert. 
Wilson asked him over to his house at Claverton 
near Bath, where he ruled over an establish- 
ment of five daughters, and Bagehot rewarded 
him by falling in love with the eldest, Eliza, 
an intelligent, delicate girl with a pre-Raphaelite 
face, who nevertheless outlived her husband 
by over forty years. 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 1819-1861, by S. Rouse ; 
“* he saved Bagehot for posterity ” 


Marriage altered the whole context of 
Bagehot’s life. It gave him two things he had 
lacked, a large and cheerful array of relatives 
and an outlet for his remarkable talents as a 
critic and journalist. A year after Bagehot’s 
marriage, James Wilson was appointed to the 
new post of Finance Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council in India (one of the post-Mutiny 
reforms), and Bagehot was left in charge of 
The Economist. A year later Wilson died in 
India (having extinguished the Indian deficit), 
and on Bagehot devolved the editorship, and the 
responsibility for managing the paper on behalf 
of the Wilson family. It was characteristic of 
him that when offered, though he was only 
thirty-three, Wilson’s place on the Viceroy’s 
Council, he declined on the grounds of family 
responsibility. 

The Economist solved a dilemma in Bagehot’s 
life ; the choice between a career in law or 
politics in London which his health and family 





ties discouraged, and settling permanently in 
Langport at a job that was far below his 
powers. The Economist, though its circulation 
was only a fraction of what it is today, 
was taken seriously by the City and the govern- 
ment, and it gave Bagehot an entry into the 
worlds that interested him most, while allowing 
him sufficient leisure to keep his contacts with 
Somerset. He lived for a while in Clevedon 
near Bristol—the age of the railway commuter 
had begun—and then in London, paying 
regular visits to Langport. He ceased to be the 
country gentleman with a taste for great affairs, 
and became for the remaining seventeen years 
of his life a keen-eyed professional observer 
with a taste for country life. 

It was Bagehot, rather than the more dog- 
matic Wilson, who constructed the framework 
and tradition that has made The Economist 
one of the great periodicals in the world. For 
one thing, he laid down and enforced the 
cardinal axiom that a financial paper must have 
no “ shop ” behind it ; he maintained that only 
the broadest principles of the national and 
general interest should guide a newspaper’s 
policy, leaving it unfettered to solve the 
problems of their application. Bagehot, so 
thoroughly English himself, endowed The 
Economist with a quality of Englishness—a 
pragmatism so different from Scots romanticism 
or fervour, French logic, or German dogmatism. 
But he imparted his greatest gift in insisting on 
clear and readable prose. This made him a 
more widely read editor than many of his 
contemporaries, though he was anything but 
a mannered writer, and, as his assistant editor, 
Robert Giffen, admitted, often made howlers 
both of spelling and arithmetic. “ Legibility,” 
Bagehot once said, “is given to those who are 
willing to be themselves, to write their own 
thoughts in their own words, in the words 
wherein they were thought.” 

Although The Economist was by no means 
Bagehot’s only medium of expression, the 
development of his economic and political ideas 
can best be studied in it. From 1861 until 
1868, when he fell seriously ill, he wrote the 
two main articles himself and probably a good 
deal more besides. Thereafter he engaged 


JAMES WILSON, M.P., 1805-1860, founder of Giffen (who later became a famous statistician) 
The Economist and Bagehot’s father-in-law as assistant, and wrote less. 
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The views of Bagehot and The Economist 
on foreign policy reflected on the whole the 
orthodox Whig or Liberal views of the day. 
Although he had repented of his earlier jeux 
d’esprit about the “cardboard Caesar,” 
Napoleon III, and expressed an unequivocal 
dislike of Bismarck, he failed at the time to 
perceive the immense shift in the balance of 
European power which the Franco-Prussian 
war consolidated. He maintained the orthodox 
Liberal position that Britain should not become 
entangled in European wars, though he saw 
more deeply into some of the problems of 
Imperial defence than most of his Liberal 
contemporaries. He died at the moment of 
Disraeli’s “‘ peace with honour ”’ visit to Berlin, 
and did not live to see the collapse of that 
policy. 

Bagehot had travelled a great deal in Europe 
and knew many of its leading personalities. He 
never visited the United States and his com- 
ments on the American constitution and 
American politics are unhappily superficial. It 
is the greatest pity that the best observer of his 
day did not see at first hand America in her 
hour of greatest travail, nor bridge the gap 
between de Tocqueville and Lord Bryce. How- 
ever, during the Civil War which began just 
after he had taken over The Economist, he 
supported the right of the North to institute a 
blockade and opposed British intervention on 
behalf of the South. In view of the fact that 
most of his readers disliked the high tariff 
North (as he himself did), and were connected 
with Lancashire, which was dependent on 
Southern cotton, this was a courageous 
step. 

In 1867 he published his first complete book, 
The English Constitution. It is still an enchant- 
ing book to read, not because it is a reliable 
guide to the constitution as it stands today, 
but for the freshness of its observation. It was 
a pioneering work, if one compares it with 
Croker or Greville, or considers the way in 
which later constitutional scholars, such as 
Dicey and Anson, built upon its findings. 
Bagehot was the first man to show that the real 
power of governmental decision lay in an elected 
committee of the House of Commons, the 
Cabinet, and that the old theory of the “‘ checks 
and balances” between King, Lords, and 
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ELIZABETH BAGEHOT, from a sketch by her 
sister, Emilie Wilson 


Commons was by now a myth with no reality, 
a view now accepted as obvious, but then 
obscured by the formal division of powers, and 
the sovereign’s nominal exercise of sovereignty. 
Needless to say, the book was not highly 
thought of at Windsor. In 1872 he added a new 
introduction to take account of the changes 
created by the Reform Act of 1867, in which 
he noted the shift in the House of Commons 
from aristocracy to plutocracy, and expressed 
his fear that the political leadership which 
should be “manly utterance of clear con- 
clusions ” would henceforth degenerate into a 


scramble for the new vote. His doubts about 
the ability of the lower middle classes to 
exercise their political responsibility were not 
the mere expression of pique on the part of the 
old enfranchised class at having to share poli- 
tical power, but sprang from close observation 
and experience of the new electorate and of the 
kind of false intellectualism which could be 
used as an appeal to them—one reason for his 
distrust of Disraeli. 

Despite Bagehot’s insight into politics, his 
attempts to enter it were wholly unsuccessful. 
In 1861 and 1867 he failed to secure the Liberal 
nomination from the University of London. 
In 1865 at Gladstone’s urging he stood for 
Manchester with dismal results. “I had a 
letter,” he wrote, “from Mr. Gladstone 
recommending me but it was of no use. They 
said ‘If he is so celebrated, why does not 
Finsbury elect him’ ?” In 1866 Kinglake, 
the author of Eothen, and A. E. Freeman 
the historian persuaded him to stand as the 
Liberal candidate for Bridgewater, but he 
was defeated by seven votes (in a total poll 
of 595) largely because he refused to bribe 
the electors. 

In 1870 Bagehot began work on Lombard 
Street, which was published in 1873. The idea 
of explaining the workings of the money market 
in terms that would interest ordinary people 
had been with him ever since the crisis caused 
by the crash of Overend & Gurney in 1866 had 
raised doubts in his mind about the Bank of 
England’s policy. It is really three books in 
one : a lively conducted tour for the layman 
around the mysteries of the money market, a 
plea that the Bank of England should hold larger 
reserves in prosperous times and that it should 
employ them positively to bolster credit in 
bad times, and an analysis of the trade cycle. 
Bagehot exercised a considerable influence on 
the Treasury, particularly during Gladstone’s 
long Chancellorship : in fact, Gladstone called 
him “a kind of spare Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,” although he was frequently critical 
and sardonic about Mr. G. Just before his death 
he devised, at the invitation of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, a new instrument of government 
credit, the Treasury Bill, to replace the obsolete 
Exchequer Bills, and which has been in use 
ever since ; a direct contribution to govern- 


ment technique which few journalists or men 
of letters can claim. 

As the range of his mind and his influence 
expanded during his forties—he was a founding 
member of James Knowles’s Metaphysical 
Society, that remarkable collection of minds— 
his health became more precarious. He was a 
tall, thin, nervous man with a bushy beard, 
long delicate hands, and bright dark eyes. He 
had never been strong, and suffered from 
perennial eyestrain. Mrs. St. Loe Strachey 
told me that she can remember his saying to 
her as a little girl “ Pain is an awful thing.” 
One March day in 1877 he set off for Langport 
from London and died there of pneumonia. 
He is buried in the churchyard at Langport, 
and when President Woodrow Wilson came to 
England in 1919 en route to the Peace Confer- 
ence at Versailles, he made a special pilgrimage 
to stand beside his grave. 

Lord Bryce described Walter Bagehot as 
“the most original mind of his generation,” 
and it is to his originality that one can ascribe 
both the dismay that he created among his more 
conventional contemporaries and the staying 
power of his reputation. His intellectual descent 
is in no obvious line ; though Hazlitt has been 
claimed as his literary ancestor, Bagehot’s racy 
style and powers of illumination were of his 
own devising (one careful German scholar 
deduced from his writings that he was a self- 
taught. merchant) ; although his economics 
derive from Ricardo, he had a profounder in- 
sight into economic behaviour than Ricardo or 
Mill. Physics and Politics parallels Darwin’s 
thought rather than follows it. Bagehot’s 
mind refuses to be reduced to stereotype; he 
was a Liberal who found the unintellectualism 
and bovine ignorance of the average English- 
man a positive social virtue and who praised 
the cavalier qualities of unquestioning loyalty ; 
an Anglican who admired in Shakespeare his 
feeling for the underlying paganism of southern 
England. He was himself a fine blend of the 
cavalier and puritan strain in the English 
temperament. The best tribute to him is 


reminiscent of the feeling for the English 
countryside that blows through the pages of 
even his most technical writings : talking to 
him, said his friend Roscoe, “‘ was like riding 
a horse with a perfect mouth.” 
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Mithras 


and the 
Roman World 


By MICHAEL GRANT 


feelings, the ancients needed not only 

the chilly, familiar calm of “ classical” 
sculpture but the irrational excitement of 
“mysteries ”’—sacred cults to which only 
initiates were admitted. Long before Mithras 
came west, there was Demeter. At the town of 
Eleusis, Athenian from the seventh century B.Cc., 
was celebrated yearly the elaborate, secret 
ritual of this Earth Goddess ; and, despite 
some fragmentary evidence, the secret has, in 
the main, been kept. There was probably a 
kind of miracle play, a cult-drama, telling of 
the annual reunion of Pluto’s victim, the Corn- 
Maiden Persephone, with her Mother—sym- 
bolizing man’s sacred deliverance. At Eleusis 
there were three grades of mystai. Initiation 
may have been pre-Greek in origin. Or it may 
have arisen from selective admissions by the 
paterfamilias to Greek family worship. At all 
events, it was an institution that bestowed a 
higher status, offered a greater closeness to the 
divinity, and promised some sort of privilege 
in the after-life. 

The great procession of sacred objects back 
from Athens to Eleusis bore the name of 
lacchus, who was identified with Dionysus. 
The savage, ecstatic worship of Dionysus, 
vividly known to us from the Bacchae of 
Euripides, itself became the object of mysteries 
which gained great popularity after the death 
of Alexander, and in 186 B.c. alarmed the 
Roman senate into taking measures of re- 
pression. Then, as now, people sought escape 
from squalor and monotony—and they found 
it in the oriental mystery cults that were 
rapidly diffused throughout the Mediterranean 
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World. One was devoted to Cybele, the 
ancient Mother-Goddess of Anatolia, with her 
cult-drama embodying the death and rebirth 
of her youthful consort Attis, god of things that 
grow. Likewise, the Egyptian Isis—‘‘ O thou 
of countless Names ”—was widely venerated, 
with her equally elaborate liturgy of the death 
and resurrection of Osiris. Both these mystery 
religions were spreading far from their home- 
lands about the beginning of the Christian era, 
at a time when the need for new revelations was 
urgently felt. A little later came the rapid 
invasion by the most potent faith of them all, 
the worship of Mithras. 


The traditional religion of the Roman State 
had not, as was once thought, become un- 
acceptable and obsolete by the Christian era. 
We cannot, of course, decide in what degree 
Augustus’ decision to encourage it was due to 
his personal belief or to political astuteness. 
Roman piety was in any case a nationalistic 
sentiment. But what is nowadays quite certain 
is that his reforms and restorations of the State 
religion awakened a deep response among his 
patriotic antiquarian citizens ; and such 
feelings persisted until well after Constantine’s 
conversion to Christianity. During the inter- 
vening centuries, however, the need for a 
personal religion—not as a substitute but as a 
supplement—was more and more widely 
experienced. People wanted private, individual 
baptisms, sacraments, purifications and magic 
rituals. And these were provided by the 
exciting mystery religions. 

The cult of Mithras, in its Roman develop- 
ment, was different from the others. For one 
thing, it had no professional priesthood. 
Secondly, it was only for men. Thirdly, 
rigorous moral demands were made upon the 
worshipper. Fourthly, Mithras had not only 
acquired a complete cosmogony and a re- 
warding eschatology, but possessed an unusually 
complete Vita. Because of its peculiar char- 
acter, Mithraism had no annual cult-drama 
like the worship of Cybele and Isis. Its god 
had created life once and for all ; that is why 
he did not recreate annually. 

Mithras was a very ancient Indo-European 
deity, common to the Vedas and the Avesta. 
The Zoroastrian, or even pre-Zoroastrian, 
story recounted his miraculous creation from a 
rock by the good god Ormazd (Ahuramazda). 
He attended upon Ormazd, in eternal op- 
position to Ahriman, the Lord of Death. So, 
in the inexorable duality between good and evil 
(which later persisted millennially among 
Gnostic Christians) he is a good power, close 
to the divine light. Indeed, he had installed 
the Sun as ruler of the world, and was thus 
easily understood as the Sun-God himself. 
And, since the eternal antithesis between light 
and darkness is reflected in mankind, Mithras 
is their good guide, the mediator between 


1 Plato, in the Republic, idealized the Sun as the 
author of all life and light. 


eternity and humanity, and between heaven 
and hell—the protector, too, of dead souls from 
evil demons. His name originally meant 
“light” but came to be associated with a 
word signifying “contract,” and so he was 
also accepted as the deity of obligations, an 
ethical god of truth. 

His worship goes back to the pastoral 
epoch ; Mithras is the god of herdsmen, the 
“ Lord of Wide Pastures,” “ Slayer of Demons 
and Wild Beasts.” The most extraordinary of 
his many Herculean labours, and the one that 
has given us his characteristic sculptural pose, 
is his epic struggle with the first of living 
creatures, the bull. Having overcome it, he 
performed the scarcely less formidable task of 
dragging it back to his cave. But the bull 
escaped, and Mithras was ordered by the Sun’s 
envuy, the Raven, to pursue and kill it—a sad 
duty which he carried out with a reluctance 
often apparent on his sculptured features. 
From its blood and seed flowed corn and all 
the plenteousness of the natural world : and, 
at the end of time, a bull must be slain again to 
resurrect the dead. After his slaying of the 
bull, the first human couple were born ;_ the 
plagues and flames sent against them by 
Ahriman were surmounted ; and the mission 
of Mithras upon earth came to anend. After a 
last Supper, a mystical Love Feast and 
Communion—at its celebration by worshippers, 
bread and a holy plant-juice called Haoma, 
later replaced by wine, were consumed—he 
ascended into heaven, whence he continued to 
watch over the faithful. 

Though, later, there were no professional 
priests of Mithras, the Iranian cult received 
many astrological and other accretions from 
the priestly clan of the magi. Their head- 
quarters was Babylon, and the Romans thought 
that the home of Mithras himself was on the 
Euphrates. But, in fact, Rome inherited him 
from rather more northerly Asiatic lands. 
After the collapse of the Persian empire and 
the death of its conqueror Alexander, many 
Persian landowners stayed on in Anatolia. 
They were acquainted with Greek culture,* but 
they had brought magi with them ; and at this 


2 Mithras was already not wholly unknown in 
Greek lands : Herodotus, who came from the coast 
of Asia Minor, had heard of him, but believed him 
to be a goddess ! 
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From F. Cumont: Textes et Monuments de Mithra 


Mithras slaying the Bull ; in the curved frame signs of the Zodiac ; above, Mithras with 
Bull and Sun-god : a bas relief from Heddernheim 


stage these priests (like those of the Jews) had 
not yet settled into rigorous exclusiveness but 
were still proselytizers. In Pontus in the north 
of Asia Minor, Trapezus (Trebizond) was the 
holy centre ; and on its later coins we find a 
god on horseback—in the Anatolian fashion, 
like St. George of neighbouring Cappadocia.* 
He is Mithras ; and the Iranian kings of the 
land were named Mithridates after him. 
Farther south, on a spur of the Taurus 
mountains, there is a relief on which King 
Antriochus I of Commagene (69-34 B.C.) clasps 
hands with the sun-crowned Mithras—who 
wears his Anatolian cap—and claims to have 
worshipped in the tradition “‘ of the Persians 
and the Greeks.” A new fusion had taken 


* There were still magi in Cappadocia in the time 
of the early Christian fathers. 


place in Asia Minor—symbolized by the god’s 
vastly reduplicated sculptural effigy. For 
Mithras the bull-slayer is an adaptation, by 
the art schools of Pergamum, of a well-known 
Greek Victory in similar pose. 

Mithraic initiations, too, seem to have 
begun in Asia Minor. St. Jerome tells us of 
seven Grades, perhaps somewhat suggestive of 
Freemasonry—the Raven, Bridegroom, Soldier, 
Lion, Persian, Courier of the Sun and, at the 
head, the Father. Reliefs show Mithraists 
wearing raven-headed masks. At ceremonies 
“‘ some flap their wings like birds, imitating the 
cry of crows ; others growl like lions ”*— 
though the explanations of these primitive 
elements had long since been lost. Initiation 


4 Kronos, Father Time, is often lion-headed (and 
loaded with Astrological symbols) in Mithraic cult. 


also involved more terrifying tests, ordeals, 
expiations, austerities, aimed at developing that 
imperviousness to fortune which was the 
Hellenistic ideal. Though we know little of 
the cult during the last three centuries B.C., 
many of these elements may have originated in 
Asia Minor. 

A late Roman commentator on a Latin 
manuscript observed that Mithraism had come 
from Persia to “ Phrygia” (a vague term for 
central Asia Minor), and from there to 
Rome. His text is the Roman poet Statius 
(c. A.D. 45-96), who ends the first book of his 
Epic the Thebaid with a reference to Mithras 
who “ beneath the rocky caves of Perses strains 
at the reluctant-following horns.” In Statius’ 
day, the cult was already expanding.’ Within 
a further century, there were shrines in the 
heart of Rome itself. Later, there were very 
many of them in the city ; one was a famous 
cave beneath the Capitol, still to be seen at the 
time of the Renaissance. At Ostia alone no 
less than fourteen, perhaps more, have been 
discovered or conjectured. Elsewhere, too, 
there were numberless shrines—not so much 
in un-military provinces, such as Greece and 
Africa, as on the frontiers: in the West, 
particularly, they appear on Hadrian’s Wall, 
and proliferated throughout the great length 
of the Rhine and Danube lines. 

The apsed-basilican shrines of Mithras, 
with their channel for the sacrificial blood, were 
generally small. Since worship was restricted 
to initiates, congregations were usually well 
below one hundred. The temple now dis- 
covered beside the ancient course of the 
Walbrook is remarkably large (60 ft. by 25 ft.). 
Temples of Mithras were essentially sub- 
terranean caves. In these dark shrines, lit by 
torch-light and adorned with friezes and 
statues, the liturgies, baptisms and sacramental 
meals—presided over by the elected Father— 
were elaborate, impressive, and sometimes 
terrifying. On either side stood Cautes and 
Cautopates, the rising and setting sun, Day and 
Night ; in the centre, unveiled at crucial 
moments, was the greatest of the Trinity, 
Mithras. ‘“‘ Thou shalt see,” we read in a 

5 There is a bilingual inscription of about the 
same period. Earlier, Nero (54-68) had an Iranian 


visitor, King Tiridates of Armenia, who may have 
told him about the deity. 


papyrus, “a young god, fair of aspect with 
flaming locks, clad in a white robe and scarlet 
cloak and having a crown of fire.” A relief, 
once brightly painted, from Carrawburgh on 
Hadrian’s Wall, shows holes in the crown’s 
sun-rays, and a hollow space behind, for the 
insertion of a lamp which could illuminate the 
rays when the ceremony required this dramatic 
aid. 

The rapid development of the cult during 
the second century B.C. was accompanied both 
by literary studies* and by signs of imperial 
favour. The emperor Commodus (A.D. 180-92), 
who was devoted to emotional religions from 
the East, extended his sanguinary favour to the 
cult. He insisted (it was rumoured) that the 
ceremonies should include not only the habitual 
blood-letting and terror, but real murder. The 
worship of Mithras, nevertheless, benefited 
greatly from his support. Aurelian (270-5), by 
raising the Syrian Sun-God to the apex of 
Roman religion, gave further momentum to 
Mithraism. For people thought of it as sun- 
worship’ ; and at that time many strands of 
feeling converged towards a monotheistic 
belief in the sun. Soon Mithraism assumed 
the rdle of the leading pagan cult. At Car- 
nuntum on the Danube, the “ Incarnations of 
the Sun,” Diocletian and his colleagues, offered 
a dedication to Mithras the Unconquerable Sun, 
Supporter of their Empire (A.D. 307). Christians 
hated Mithraism more bitterly than any other 
pagan cult; and Julian “the Apostate” 
clung to it. 

Plutarch tells us that the religion first 
reached Italy through the pirates from Cilicia 
(S.E. Anatolia) whom Pompey conquered in 
67 B.c. But, in the West, it was the Roman 
army that chiefly spread Mithraism. The 
extensive diffusion of the cult on the Rhine and 
Danube can be traced back to the movements 
of legions and auxiliary units from the east ; 
the Civil Wars of A.D. 68-70 largely con- 
tributed. Secondary proselytizers were 
merchants and imperial civil servants—par- 
ticularly freed slaves and educated slaves. To 


® Scholarly studies of Mithraism were written, 
but they are lost. Lucian burlesqued its ritual, 
and the anti-Christian Celsus compared it with 
Christianity (c. A.D. 177-80). 

? A German inscription identifying Mithras with 
the Sun is as early as A.D. 148. 
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them Mithraism appealed because its initiations 
and communion, and mystic promises of after- 
life and divine revelation, added to their 
self-esteem. Merchants favoured Mithras 
because he was patron of contracts and of the 
just fulfilment of obligations. 

But the troops were chiefly responsible.* 
To a soldier’s emotions he offered irresistible 
appeal. For he was imvictus—the unconquer- 
able, Herculean protector. He himself dis- 
played, and he stimulated in others, un- 
sparing heroic effort and achievement in the 
face of the dangers and difficulties that, for 
mere human beings, were all too apparent 
during the period of the later empire. Mithras 
was a stalwart and active opponent of anarchy 
and the defeatist contemplative spirit of 
intellectuals and effeminates. He was chaste, 
sanctus, and he satisfied the growing taste for 
manly asceticism. He appealed to Roman, as 
he had to Persian, discipline—and most of 
those who dedicated offerings to him seem to 
have been officers. It is not for nothing that 
one of the Mithraic grades, attainable by 
ordeal, is that of “‘ soldier.” 

“ After this,”’ the initiates were told, “ you 
can show the way to others.” And they did. 
The Roman authorities had no reason to 
prevent them. On the contrary: the em- 
perors were trying to make the great forces 
of emotional religion serve their turn; and 
Mithraism, though long regarded as too 
personal a faith to join the public cults, 
encouraged military and national morale by its 
hardy vigour. So it was always allowed to 
register its guilds or corporations® without 
hindrance. In turn, it was tolerant—Mithraea 
admitted statues and reliefs of other deities, 
including the Great Mother, and also the most 
barbarous local gods. 

It is easy to understand why Christians 
should have looked upon the movement as a 
diabolical mimicry of their own ethics and rites, 
a hideous parody of the Eucharist and of much 
else. It appeared to Christians that Mithras- 
worshippers, the most dangerous of their 


* Even in a far-off eastern city such as Dura- 
Europos on the Tigris we find that the cult was due 
to soldiers—archers from Palmyra. 

*They may have been registered as_burial- 
associations. Statements of their expenses for food 
and drink have been found at Dura-Europos. 








rivals, were behind the last and worst of their 
persecutions. They retaliated ; at shrines in 
Germany there has been violent destruction of 
Mithraic symbols. Conversely, in A.D. 361, 
under the “ Apostate,” the patriarch George 
of Alexandria lost his life while attempting to 
found a church over a ruined Mithraeum. Yet 
Constantine had, at first, built Christianity upon 
a Sun-worship that was close to Mithraism. In 
his vision of A.D. 312, it was “ athwart the 
Sun” that the cross of light was revealed ; 
and the Unconquerable Sun remained on his 
coins for a decade or more. At Rome, a 
Mithraeum still remained to be desecrated as 
late as A.D. 377. 

Renan’s comment has made a deep im- 
pression : “ If Christianity had been cut short 
during its growth by some mortal sickness, we 
should have had a Mithraic world.” Now- 
adays, however, that belief has been discarded. 
There might, it is true, have been a general, 
pantheistic devotion to the Sun, grafted on to 
the traditional Roman cult. But the State 
would not have turned to Mithras, for he was 
too private for the central imperial cult ; and 
his exclusion of women would have prevented 
his complete conquest of the empire. Besides 
his worship, though popular among the army 
on the frontiers (while these lasted’*), hardly 
took root in the influential Hellenic and 
Hellenized lands where Christianity had its 
main strength. Syria had its own Sun- 
worships,’ and even in Anatolia, which had 
largely outgrown its missionary role, Mithraism 
had been confined to the _ hinterland." 
In any case, Mithras was not sufficiently a 
comforter. He did not appeal, as Jesus did, 
to the poor and outcasts, the sinners and 
wretches. When Julian and others tried, to set 
up Mithraism against Christianity, they 
recognized that it must borrow the idea of 
universal charity from its successful rival. 


10 The loss in A.D. 271-4 of Dacia (Roumania) 
was a serious blow to Mithraism, which had greatly 
flourished in this garrison province. 


11 Even before Aurelian, one of them, the phallic 
stone of Emesa (Homs), had briefly and startlingly 
conquered Roman religion, under Elagabalus 
(A.D. 218-22). 

12 But here shrines of Mithras are often in highly 
inaccessible caves, of which many may remain to be 
discovered. 


HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


November 24th, 1572—DEATH OF JOHN KNOX, THE SCOTTISH REFORMER 


Scotland in the early years of the sixteenth 
century was little affected by the humanist tendencies 
of the age. Feudalism remained firmly entrenched 
and the power of the Scottish nobles was equalled 
only by the wealth of the Church. It was these two 
factors, coupled with the inveterate distrust of her 
southern neighbour, that at first delayed the impact 
upon Scotland of the religious changes elsewhere 
taking place. 

The fact that Scotland was under the government 
of a regency since James V’s death at Solway in 
1§42, and that French influence predominated at 
Edinburgh, made it unlikely that the reform move- 
ment would find support north of the Border. Such 
a movement, nevertheless, was initiated by George 
Wishart, and it was his arrest and condemnation by 
Cardinal Beaton, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
that brought John Knox upon the scene. Wishart’s 
death was the signal for an attack on St. Andrews, in 
the course of which Beaton was murdered, and the 
insurgents, inspired by the preaching of Knox, held 
the town against a besieging force sent by the Regent 
Arran. The arrival of French artillery, however, 
resulted in the fall of the town, and Knox and his 
band of supporters were captured. For eighteen 
months Knox remained a prisoner in the galleys. 
During this time two events occurred that were to 
exercise a decisive influence on the Scottish story— 
the death of Henry VIII, and the attempt made by 
the Protector Somerset to obtain by force the mar- 
riage of the young Scottish queen to the boy king 
Edward VI. Scottish resentment at Somerset’s 
actions led to the betrothal of the young queen to the 
French Dauphin and her departure for France. 

Meanwhile, Knox took refuge in England where 
he was made a Royal Chaplain and later offered the 
Bishopric of Rochester, which he refused, accepting 
instead a charge in Berwick. Here he was in close 
touch with the reformers in his own country ; but 
the accession of Mary Tudor obliged him to escape 
to France and subsequently to Grnreva, where he 
drew up Admonitions to the faithful against Mary of 
England and Mary of Guise and what he was later 
to term “the monstrous regiment of women.” 
Knox’s stay in Geneva was interrupted by visits to 
Dieppe, Edinburgh and Frankfort, where a colony 
of English exiles had set up a Protestant Church ; 
but quarrels between Knox and the English leaders 
over the Anglican Prayer Book led him to reject the 
English view. In fact, his own temperament, his 
strong belief in Predestination, and the influence of 
Calvin himself, combined to make Knox one of the 
strictest of Calvinists. 

With the death of Mary Tudor, matters drew to a 
climax. In Scotland the auld alliance with France 
was wearing thin, the power of the Church had 
withered and the nobles were already turning their 
eyes to the south. Without English help, it would be 
impossible to achieve the reforms desired, chief of 
which in Scottish eyes was the acquisition of the vast 
lands of the Church. Elizabeth, for her part, had to 
work warily. The treaty of Cateau Cambrésis had 
only just been ratified with France ; she could not 
openly, therefore, support the Scottish rebels, nor 
had she any friendly feelings for Knox. On the 


other hand, French influence had to be removed 
from Edinburgh. 

The Gordian knot was cut by the action of the 
Lords of the Congregation, and by the arrival of 
Knox at Perth, where civil war broke out in May, 
1559. In July Henry II of France died, and 
Elizabeth’s path was clearer. Money was sent to 
assist the rebels who were now besieging the French 
in Leith, and in February, 1560, a pact was signed by 
which Elizabeth agreed to assist the Scots to expel 
the French. The death of Mary of Guise in June 
was followed by the Treaty of Leith and the with- 
drawal of the French. 

The way was now open for Knox and the Con- 
gregation to complete the task of overthrowing the 
Catholic supremacy, and in August a Convention of 
Estates met for the purpose. Ministers were 
appointed to Churches, Knox himself becoming 
minister of Edinburgh, and Superintendents for 
each province, and a Confession of Faith was 
approved on August 17th, 1500. This was an 
orthodox Calvinist document, with insistence upon 
the certainty of predestination for salvation or 
damnation. It ordained that ministers should be 
chosen by their congregations and be the proper and 
sole interpreters of Holy Writ; to them was given 
great power, while the authority of the head of the 
State was limited by the rule that it must be used 
“to promote good and redress evil ’’—a problem on 
which the Kirk was to be the final arbiter. 

Knox and his supporters were resolved that the 
English idea of ‘“‘ Supremacy” should not be 
accepted in their country. In an attempt to deal 
with the essential problems of the new order a “ Book 
of the Policy and Discipline of the Kirk ” was drawn 
up by Knox. The ministers chosen by their con- 
gregations were to receive implicit obedience, for 
“to despise their ministry was to reject and despise 
our Lord.” To each church a schoolmaster was to 
be supplied and education was to be universal and 
the path made easy from school to university—an 
idea far in advance of the time, but one which was 
greatly to influence Scottish intellectual develop- 
ment. The revenues of the dispossessed Church 
were to be used for the purpose of education, the 
relief of poverty and the maintenance of the Kirk; 
but the Book of Discipline was never accepted, and 
the nobles who had seized the lands of the former 
Church were not prepared to see these broad acres 
pass into other hands. 

With this failure, Knox’s own influence began to 
decline. The arrival of Mary Stuart in Scotland, 
after the death of Francis II in December, 1560, 
inaugurated the long struggle between the two 
queens, and the hatred which Knox had felt for Mary 
of Guise was now to be transferred to her daughter. 
With a Catholic sovereign, who was a possible 
claimant to the English throne, politics rather than 
religion dominated the northern scene, and Knox 
was—-as far as was possible—ignored by both parties. 

Knox’s last’ years were spent mainly in the 
completion of his History of the Reformation. His 
work, in fact, had been completed by 1560, when the 
Reformation was established in his native country— 
principally “‘ by English arms and English gold.” 
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COUNTRY GENTLEMEN 


SIR, 

I note in the preface to the very interesting article 
by Sir Lewis Namier on “ Country Gentlemen in 
Parliament, 1750-1793” it is said that the country 
gentlemen at that time “ did not deem it a function 
of Parliament to provide a Government—the Govern- 
ment was the King’s.”” No doubt that had been true 
in the days of Elizabeth I, but that constitutional 
theory had been gradually superseded, so that by 
1783 Ministers were held responsible for all Govern- 
mental action, even if it was taken expressly in the 
name of the King. So we find Fox saying in 1792 
“ When I speak of the King’s speech . . . I mean the 
speech which His Majesty’s Government has been 
advised by his confidential servants to deliver. .. . 
They are responsible for every letter of it and to 
them and them only every observation is addressed.” 
He then goes on to explain why he disapproved of the 
policy recommended in the speech. 

In saying this I do not wish to disagree with Sir 
Lewis’s contention that the Party system has become 
far too rigid. It has indeed not only destroyed much 
of the authority of the Crown but it has very greatly 
reduced the responsibility of the House of Commons 
itself. 

Yours, etc., 
CeciL of Chelwood. 


Sir Lewis Namier writes : 


Lord Cecil is right in saying that a new theory of 
government was growing up towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. But it took much longer to 
mature than has been assumed by the Whig his- 
torians. The doctrine that “‘ the Government was 
the King’s ” asserted his right to choose his Ministers, 
but even in the earlier part of the century did not 
deny ministerial responsibility for the King’s actions. 
This may seem illogical, but was hardly the worst 
among the contradictions inherent in the system of 
“mixed government,” which continued a royal 
executive while subjecting it to parliamentary 
struggles for office : an inescapable stage in the 
transition from royal to parliamentary government. 
The “‘ Country Gentlemen ” were the last to accept 
the party system which is the necessary basis of 
parliamentary government. 


THE THALER’S WORTH 
Sir, 

Do you, I wonder, have any idea what a Thaler 
would buy in Halle in 1740 >? Perhaps you have. 
I haven’t, and I doubt that many readers of History 
Today can put any real meaning into the sentence 
on page 658 of that paper’s October issue which tells 
them that the University had an income of only 
18,000 Thalers. 

If one looks it up in the dictionary one can find 
something—say, that it corresponds to a dollar. 
But that’s not much help without a history of prices 
in Halle, which most people don’t have handy. 

Yet almost all historical books and articles refer 
to monetary units in that befuddling way. Is there 
any way you can think of to bring it about that units 
of money should never, in historical writings, be 





CORRESPONDENCE 


mentioned except with some explanation that, at 
the time and place, it commanded so much bread, or 
so much unskilled labour, or so much hay, or so 
much of anything in common and continuing use. 
How could one set about inculcating such an obvious 
and obviously neglected standard of making sense ? 
Parliament is unlikely to enact a penalty of boiling 
in printers ink for authors or publishers who 
transgress. 

Is there a book of reference on coins and monetary 
units, setting forth not only their gold equivalent, 
but also what they were able to purchase year by 
year, or decade by decade, even approximately ? 
If not, do you agree that such a book would be most 
helpful ? If you do agree, could you get some 
publishers to set about having it written ? You 
would have my warm thanks, and those of all others 
who like to have their history make sense. 

Yours, etc., 
W. A. R. KENNEIL, 
Ardpatrick, Argyll. 


[Dr. Eyck provided some measure of comparison 
when he stated in his article that Wincklemann 
required a salary of 2,000 Thaler a year. The 
history of the purchasing power of currencies 
presents many problems, and we intend in an 
early issue to publish a note on the subject.—Ebs. ] 


STANLEY IN f£RELAND 1830-33 
Sir, 

Lord David Cecil’s sentence in your August 
issue about Stanley’s Irish Chief-Secretaryship, 
“he ruled Ireland by a policy of ruthless coercion in 
the interests of the Protestant ascendancy,” is open 
to objection. O’Connell attacked him from the 
start ; but he was almost equally suspect, in spite of 
his coercive measures, with the Orangemen and the 
landowners. Later on, as Lord Derby, he introduced 
the first of the Irish Land Bills, which was thrown 
out of the House of Lords. W. J. Fitzpatrick, an 
historian on the popular side, writes of him as follows 
in his biography of Dr. Doyle, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin : 

** He made many errors and few friends ; but one 
cannot forget that he was the first minister to cause 
Orangemen to reel from the effects of a blow. 
What Wellesley and Plunket failed to achieve, 
Stanley accomplished. In crushing Orange proces- 
sions he bestowed an important benefit upon Ireland. 

. . But Mr. Stanley did not exclusively try to 
destroy. . . . The Irish Board of Works sprung up 
under his auspices ; the physical resources of the 
country were developed . . . and the proselytism of 
the Kildare-place Society received a fatal check by 
the establishment of a National System of Education. 
. . . It ought to be added that Mr. Stanley built a 
house in Tipperary with the object of giving employ- 
ment to the poor...” 

Sheil says that he used to take long walks, along 
the high roads, brooding on Irish problems, with a 
staff in his hand and a slouched hat on his head, and 
that he was designated “ the odd gentleman from 
England.” 


Yours, etc., 
J. M. Hong, 
Dublin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AFTER LENIN 


THE INTERREGNUM, 1923-1924. (A history of Soviet 
Russia, Vol. 4). By E. H. Carr, 392 pp. 
(Macmillan. 30s.) 
The new volume of Mr. Carr’s History of Soviet 

Russia covers less than two years. This brief period 
was dominated by the illness and death of Lenin, 
and forms a prologue to the next phase in the 
development of the Soviet Revolution—* Socialism 
in one country ”—to which the author intends to 
devote his next two volumes. We are given here a 
brilliant and penetrating analysis of the situation in 
Russia as it emerged after the first two years of the 
New Economic Policy (the NEP). The book is 
divided into three parts ; the first deals with the 
implications of the NEP, the second with Russia’s 
foreign policies and the last with the struggle within 
the Soviet Government which, after the disappear- 
ance of Lenin, culminated in the fall of Trotsky from 
his former position of eminence. Again we are con- 
fronted with the exceptional wealth of primary 
sources to which Mr. Carr has accustomed us. 

By the economic crisis that followed the period 
of civil war, foreign intervention and war com- 
munism Russia was threatened with ruin through 
hunger, and the failure of the international socialist 
Revolution demonstrated, as Lenin admitted at the 
tenth congress of the communist party, that “ only 
an agreement with the peasants can save the socialist 
revolution in Russia until the revolution has occurred 
in other countries.” Concessions had to be made 
to the peasants—the NEP was “a peasant Brest 
Litovsk,” said one of the diehards—and these 
concessions were made at the expense of the industrial 
workers. For the time being, the peasant had 
replaced him, Mr. Carr observes, as the first pre- 
occupation of official policy. Greater production at 
lower cost became the main slogan for industry ; 
in the absence of a general plan, this meant stationary 
wages or unemployment. So long as the Govern- 
ment remained unable to combine the protection of 
the peasants with an ambitious policy of industrializa- 
tion, which lack of capital made at that time impos- 
sible, the dictatorship of the proletariat, which was 
the supreme goal of the Soviet Revolution, became 
very grim indeed. A wedge was thus driven between 
the worker and the peasant. In 1923 a crisis came to 
a head, waves of strikes swept over the country, 
currency completely broke down and prices spiralled 
to the skies. The foreign situation was hardly better. 
The Soviet Union still remained an outcast. None of 
the great powers, with the sole exception of Germany, 
had granted a de jure recognition. The Curzon 
ultimatum meant an end to the trade agreement with 
Britain. Clouds were particularly low over Germany. 
The ineffective policies of the German communist 
party put the Soviet Government in a quandary. 
** Nothing is more remarkable than the lack of any 
apparent attempt to co-ordinate the policies of the 
Comintern and of the Soviet Government, and the 
acceptance by the German Government of the dis- 
tinction between them.” Stalin was convinced that 
the German communist coup would end in a failure 
and that “‘ the bourgeois and social democrats would 
destroy the communists.” But the dual policy, 
so lucidly exposed by Mr. Carr in his third volume, 
continued and ‘“‘ Germany was equally ready with 
the Soviet Government to accept the convenient 
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fiction of a divorce between the official behaviour of 
the Government and the surreptitious plottings of 
the Comintern.” 

The struggle in the party during Lenin’s illness, 
the temporary association of Stalin with Zinoviev 
in order to eliminate Trotsky, the policy of marking 
time before Lenin’s death, make a story of excep- 
tional interest. Conscious of the dangerous develop- 
ment of NEP, the opposition insisted on the necessity 
of general planning, and began to attack the bureau- 
cratization of the party. A most important document 
—the Platform of the Forty-six—in which the 
general criticism of the party leadership is sum- 
marized, is given here for the first time. We see how 
Trotsky, who saw the dangers of economic deteriora- 
tion more clearly than most, and who was convinced 
that only a totally planned economy could save 
Soviet socialism, was handicapped, partly by “‘ lack 
of the political sense and acumen which Stalin 
possessed in a particular degree,” partly by his fear 
of provoking a split in the party leadership. He was, 
of course, not alone, as can be seen from the Platform 
of the Forty-six, but the opposition had no social 
basis to rely on. The industrial workers were “ in 
eclipse.” It was clear, however, that the situation 
could not go on, and that a change oi system, not 
only a change of personnel, had become imperative. 
This change—the transformation of Russia from an 
agrarian into an industrial country—began five years 
later, and it is indeed a tragic irony that Trotsky, 
who had preached for years its necessity, was the 
first to go down after the end of the interregnum, 
while his opponents, who had clung to the policy 
of the pre-eminence of the peasant, remained at the 
helm. They did not last, however, for Stalin got rid 
of them as soon as the defeat of Trotsky made their 
support unnecessary. 

We shall look forward to the next instalment of 
Mr. Carr’s outstanding work with impatience. It is 
obviously the most important book that has appeared 
on the Soviet Revolution, and its profound scholar- 
ship and remarkable objectivity place it far above the 
great mass of works in which the search for truth is 
poisoned either by the exaggerations of the Soviet 
hagiographers or by the intellectual dishonesty of 
professional Russophobes. 

A. J. HALPERN. 


BEYOND THE ROMAN FRONTIERS 


ROME BEYOND THE IMPERIAL FRONTIERS. By Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler. 192 pp., with 57 illustrations 
andamap. (Bell. 25s.) 

What is the effect of a great civilization upon 
peoples that are politically independent of its centres ? 
It is still a live question and underlies controversies 
on “ colonialism.” To cultural historians of the next 
century, how much will Liberia differ from the Gold 
Coast—or Mexico from New Mexico? Was the 
Roman empire “ really necessary”? Would Gaul 
have been very different (Camille Jullian used to say 
it would have been far superior) if Vercingetorix had 
won? How much could traders and travellers do 
for Rome’s neighbours compared with what Agricola 
could do for her subjects ? —The answer that we learn 
from this book is ‘“‘ Not much,” but it is a pity that 
lack of clear terms of reference has prevented Sir 
Mortimer from fairly posing this question. He is 


not quite sure where to stop his “ Rome” (which 
rightly for him means anyone “ directly in the 





service of imperial commerce”); indeed, the 
stopping point must be conventional, or we have 
Sutton Hoo with us—and the Russians! And though 
he is an archaeologist—and a great one—he could 
have made more use of the literary evidence, often 
amusing, such as the tale of the merchant at Attila’s 
court, who startled a visiting ambassador by calling 
out “‘ Good morning ” in Greek. The development 
of agriculture, writing and religion among the 
peripheral barbarians would also have been worth 
a word. 

Still, the archaeology is all here and very well set 
out, though for Northern Europe it does not do 
much more than show how “ merchants venture 
trade abroad ’’—and would venture anywhere for 
profit. No profit, no venture is the rule; hence, in 
spite of the blurb, there is no mention of Ireland, 
though Ireland is crucial for the problem that I have | 
posed. 

Amber took the merchant to the Baltic; his 
imports might be bought or robbed—and then lost 
or laid in tombs—-peasants, followed by archaeo- 
logists, might dig them up and make them known; 
and that is about the whole story here. From the 
south, it is ivory that matters. Traders pushed 
south on lines followed by the French Foreign 
Legion, and native rulers (the palace of Tin Hinan 
with the continuing native tradition of a Touareg 
queen is fascinating) could learn to dress ashlar 
blocks and irrigate. 

The story is different when the trader reaches 
different civilizations. China was too far to be 
reached directly, and the Chinese seem to have 
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known the Roman empire better than the Romans 
knew them ; the Hou-Han-Shou would have been 
worth quoting in full, as Hirth’s text is unprocurable.! 

Romans could reach southern India easily enough 
when once they had discovered the workings of the 
monsoon; indeed, a text, something like an “‘ Arabian 
Sea Pilot,” is extant. On the Roman side, trade was 
mainly bullion export (which Roman “ economists ” 
disliked), but not entirely. Here Wheeler himself js 
the hero of its archaeology. Treaty ports anticipate 
the “‘ East India Companies,” as Arretine Bowls 
anticipate Dutch clocks and English cutlasses. If 
we can find the “ Temple of Augustus” on the 
Malabar coast, we shall think of St. Francis Xavier 
at Goa. 

The traders crossing Afghan passes—paying toll 
to a chief at Begram, which was to give excavators 
the world’s greatest archaeological surprise—brought 
objets d’art, cheap and standardized gypsum statuary 
from Alexandria, but reached a powerful Empire, 
undergoing a religious revival that demanded iconic 
representation of Buddha. Time and place were 
right; the results of this artistic mingling even 
reached Indo-China—a real set piece of “‘ diffusion.” 

Had the East anything to return? A statuette of 
Lakshmi at Pompeii is illustrated—and here, too, 
the literary evidence is tempting. The strange travels 
of Apollonius to a real Partho-Indian kingdom, the 
curious resemblances between the propaganda 
picture of a Roman emperor and an Indian chak- 
ravartin, make the gap diminish between the historian 
and the crackpot. Sir Mortimer’s is a fine book, 
written by a fine archaeologist. 

C. E. STEVENS. 


1 See Note on the Hou-Han-Shou on page 787. 


**PREDESTINED CONQUEROR” 


CORTES AND MONTEZUMA. By Maurice Collis, 251 pp. 

(Faber and Faber. 15s.) 

This is a popular history, extraordinarily well 
done by a good literary craftsman. For Mr. Collis 
is known for his writings on the East, and this visit 
to Mexico is new ground to him. The result is very 
palatable, an exciting page of history told as a 
narrative derived from the best originals. Very 
wisely, Mr. Collis has stuck closely beside that good 
companion in arms, Bernal Diaz del Castillo. He 
has not indulged in comparative criticism of his 
sources, but told a straightforward historical story. 
He has also very cleverly stuck to the story. There is 
no long preamble to Mexico and, after the fall of 
Tenochtitlan, a very brief postscript ends the tale 
neatly with Bernal Diaz reminiscing of his old 
companions of the brave days of discovery and 
conquest. 

So much for the craftsman, but Mr. Collis has 
taken a lot of trouble over this book, found a fas- 
cinating set of illustrations from the Lienzo de 
Tlaxcala which are derived from an almost con- 
temporary document ; and he has read his authori- 
ties. Beyond that most writers of popular history 
do not care to go, but this book has done what 
Prescott failed to understand was necessary—it 
looks at the events from the Aztec point of view. 
For the first time, a history of Mexico has been 
written in which the magic and occultism of Mexican 
thought has been openly discussed. 

The result of the new approach is that Montezuma 
once more assumes his proper stature as a great 
leader and wise philosopher. He must be seen in 























the light of his own belief, and Mr. Collis, who has 
studied much esotericism in the East, is a writer who 
can follow how men reason under conditions so 
utterly foreign to the minds of most historians who 
have attempted to describe the conquest of Mexico. 
To write about a nation which conducted its foreign 
policy according to the position of the planet Venus 
takes courage ; but the result is worthy of the effort, 
and the contradictions in the story of the Conquest 
tecome plain—as plain as they were to the people 
who took part in it. 

It is a little odd to find the names of the Mexican 
chiefs and gods done into English, but it helps the 
general reader. I think, however, that the serious 
student who wants to follow this further must 
recognize that a Mexican name might have many 
interrelated meanings : for instance, Huitzilopochtli 
not only meant *‘ Humming Bird of the Left ”’ but 
* South on his left,” a reference to Huitzilopochtli 
as the Blue Tezcatlipoca—the Sun God himself. 
Knowing this, one understands more clearly the 
clash between Montezuma as the worshipper of 
Tezcatlipoca and Cortes, whom the Mexican 
Emperor believed to be his predestined conqueror, 
the god Quetzalcoatl. Popular, yes, but this is a new 
contribution to its subject and a pleasant book to 
read. 

C. A. BURLAND. 


SOAP AND MARGARINE 


THE HISTORY OF UNILEVER. By Charles Wilson, 

2 Vols., 335 pp. and 480 pp. (Cassell. 45s.) 

Mr. Wilson reminds us that, in The Sorrows of 
Satan, Marie Corelli was goaded into remarking: 
“T am one of those who think the fame of Millais 
as an artist was marred when he degraded himself 
to the level of painting the little green boy blowing 
bubbles of Pears’ Soap.” Taste changes along with 
values : and to the modern eye a bar of transparent 
soap has more aesthetic appeal than Bubbles himself. 
In any case, Millais was not responsible for the use 
made of his painting, and Marie Corelli eventually 
apologized. 

Mild by present-day standards, the incident was 
a pointer to the increasingly fierce struggle, first for 
the soap and then for the margarine market, that 
marked the building up of the Unilever empire, 
and that, happily, still goes on today, providing 
newspapers with revenue and housewives with 
vouchers. The story of Bubbles is also one of many 
by which the history of the soap trade and therefore 
of Unilever is related to the social, economic, and 
even ethical developments of the past century. Mr. 
Wilson’s history provides a convenient centre from 
which to study the progress, or decline, of capitalism 
—with all the paraphernalia of unrestrained advertise- 
ment, price-war, combination, paternalistic experi- 
ment, and overseas expansion—the changing habits 
of civilized peoples, the relationship between trade 
and colonialism, and the evolution of industrial 
techniques. 

The history of Unilever cannot fail to be a history 
of war and peace from the viewpoint of industrial 
generals. But, to avoid distortion, its author has 
deliberately emphasized the personalities of the 
men who, in their various ways, assisted these 
generals in their lengthy business campaigns. 
Ordinary people, most of whom use soap and an 
increasing number margarine, are brought into the 
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W. E. Simnett 


Gives a brief description of the Colonial 
Empire, its origin, its assets both human 
and material, and the present conditions 
and systems of government. This leads up 
to an appreciation of the lines on which its 
development, economic, social and political 
has been attempted in the past and is likely 
to proceed under the new conditions of 
today. 


Published recently: 


THE AGE OF ABSOLUTISM 
1660-1815 





Max Beloff 


Gives coherence to a vital period in modern 
history by studying the ramifications of 
political absolutism in theory and practice; 
and—in the chapter on the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic régimes in France—the 
book gives a glimpse of that alliance be- 
tween democracy and absolutism which has 
proved to be one of the decisive factors of 
our Own times. 


JOHN BUNYAN 
Roger Sharrock 


A literary study of Bunyan giving sym- 
pathetic attention to the religious 
experience and beliefs which inform his 
work and one which incorporates the find- 
ings of modern scholarship. The major 
works are given detailed discussion. 


Each volume 8s. 6d. net 
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picture by expert reference to income levels and 
living standards. 

The work is divided into three books. The 
first is concerned with the history of Lever Brothers, 
one of the two parent groups that survived intact 
until the 1929 merger, which was the climax to some 
fifty years of business rivalry, transitory agreement 
and trade expansion. The dominating figure of these 
years was that of William Lever—a good example of 
the nearly extinct species of capitalist (Ford was 
another) who rose from single-minded apprentice 
to restless dictator. The second book narrates the 
history of the other parent group, Jurgens’ and Van 
den Bergh’s : a more complex story. And the third 
tackles the period since 1929, following the fortunes 
of a giant company and its many subsidiaries. 

Of special value, because of the many aspects of 
recent industrial history with which it deals, Mr. 
Wilson’s history is a commendable example of the 
elegant, dispassionate and informed writing which 
sometimes results when an academic mind is set to 
work on the doings of men who make money and 
directly transform the lives of masses of people. 

GEORGE BULL. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AGE 


A CONCISE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF MODERN BRITAIN 
FROM 1750 TO RECENT TIMES. By W. H. B. Court, 
368 pp. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 
When Sir John Clapham died in 1946, he was 

writing an economic history of Britain from pre- 

historic times to our own. His unfinished manu- 
script was prepared for the press by Mr. John 

Saltmarsh and published in 1949 as A Concise History 

of Britain from the Earliest Times to 1750. Professor 

Court’s book is an independent continuation for 

which the author, modestly and with reason, claims 

“little originality and no finality.” The past two 

hundred years of British economic history are 

divided somewhat arbitrarily into two periods— 

““ The Growth of an Industrial State, 1750-1837 ” 

and “ The Victorian Economy and After, 1837- 

1939.” It is good to have a clear and up-to-date 

survey by someone as eminent as Professor Court, 

summing up the influence of recent research on our 
knowledge of the Industrial Revolution in its classic 
home, and of the subsequent era of British economic 
predominance in the world. There is, however, one 
major criticism of the book. Although the earlier 
part of the narrative is lively enough, and is peppered 
with the well-known names—Watt, Arkwright and 
the rest—Professor Court does not attempt to assess 
the influence of, or even mention, a single business- 
man, industrialist or inventor after the 1870s. Even 
giants such as the Monds and W. H. Lever are 
absent, although there is one impersonal reference 
to the firm of Brunner, Mond and Co. Statistics, 
“the biography of the masses,”’ usurp the place of 
individuals. The latter portions of the book, there- 
fore, tend to become a depressing reminder of the 
extent to which the economic history of the last 
hundred years has been written by the amateur 
hands of statisticians and economists. As Professor 

Court’s work will undoubtedly be used with great 

profit by teachers of economic history both in schools 

and universities, certain slips may be pointed out. 

The Cheshire saltworks were “ opened up . . . to the 

outside world ” (p. 71) by the River Weaver Naviga- 

tion and the merchants of Liverpool between 1730 
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and 1760, rather than by the cutting of the Grand 
Trunk Canal (1766-76). Robert Stevenson, the 
grandfather of “ R.L.S.,” and not George Stephen- 
son, was surveyor-general of the Northern Lights in 
1814 (p. 73), and the inhabitants of Stockport will be 
surprised, and possibly indignant, to find their town 
located in Lancashire (p. 62). 
W. H. CHALONER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


PEOPLE (470 pp., 176 plates) ; PLACES (464 pp., 
176 plates). Edited by Geoffrey Grigson and 
C. H. Gibbs-Smith. (The Grosvenor Press. 
2 guineas each.) 

These two handsome volumes contain an 
unusually well-chosen series of plates. In conjunc- 
tion with the text—fairly short entries dealing with 
some 400 persons and places each—the pictures are 
intended “to illustrate the delightful diversity of 
mankind ” and to present “ eye-witness accounts of 
places that have delighted, intrigued and intimidated 
men.” They are, in fact, books to enjoy ; for, as the 
editors explain, they are not meant to be either 
biographical dictionary or gazetteer. Consequently, 
sources and book lists are absent. Naturally the 
choice of entries is arbitrary, and one might make a 
pastime of spotting that Marx, Malthus and Mill are 
included, but not Adam Smith ; Klee, Constable 
and Hokusai, but not Hogarth; Gibbon and 
Macaulay, but not Froude, or Clarendon. That, 
however, would be failing to play the game according 
to the engaging rules set by the editors, 


SIR HANS SLOANE. By E. St. John Brooks, 234 pp. 

(Batchworth Press. 18s.) 

Born in the year of the Restoration, Sir Hans 
Sloane lived to be ninety-two. He was probably 
the greatest collector this country has known ; 
during his very long life he amassed and catalogued 
vast quantities of birds, beasts, plants, manuscripts, 
medals, prints and objects of art ; on his death they 
became the nucleus of the British Museum’s collec- 
tion. Indeed, the Museum was founded largely in 
order to house his bequest. Dr. Brooks’s volume 
combines an account of the growth of Sloane’s 
collections with the story of his life, which was an 
extremely active one. Sloane was by birth an Irish- 
man ; he became a fashionable doctor, a diligent 
President both of the Royal Society and of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and he enjoyed a 
multitude of acquaintances in eighteenth-century 
London. He touched the life of his times at more 
points than most of his contemporaries, and his 
biography is an illuminating contribution to 
eighteenth-century studies. 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER. By Colonel H. de Watteville, 

242 pp. (Dent. 18s.) 

This volume is rather brusqucly described in a 
Foreword by the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, Sir John Harding, as “ not merely a book for 
historians.” Students of history will nevertheless 
welcome Colonel de Watteville’s account of the 
conditions in which the British soldier has served 
and fought, and of the sort of man he was, from 
Crecgy down to Alamein and Normandy. 
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COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS 


To the townsman, the sounds of winter are not 
very different from the sounds of summer. The 
pneumatic drill does not alter its note as the 
evenings draw in; the cry of the newsvendor is 
not, like that of the peewit, stilled by an un- 
But in the 
country the two seasons make very different 
impacts on the ear. Summer is never silent. 


fathomable impulse to migrate. 


Most of its sounds, like those on Prospero’s 
island, “ give delight and hurt not”, though 
from this category we must exclude those madz 
by wasps and thunderstorms. 

Winter has a much more limited repertoire. 
Perhaps it is because they so often present them- 
selves against a background of silence that we 
acquire a relish for its noises. The ring of an 
axe in the woods: the huntsman’s horn across 
the valley: the grating, confidential call of 
partridges settling down for the night—when 
we grumble about the winter we do not grumble 
about these. And though writers. seeking to 
create a cheerless and forlorn atmosphere, often 
invoke the moaning of the wind in the eaves, 
not even the most provocative of them has 
attempted to suggest that this sound is half so 
dispiriting as the patter of rain on the roof of 
the cricket pavilion. 





Banking makes no sounds like these. 
subdued chatter of accounting machines and the 
clink of coins marks the unceasing service which 
the Midland Bank provides throughout the year to 
townsman and countryman alike. 


Only the 
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BLUECOL is always on guard 


* FROST can strike at any moment from now 
until early April. 

* FROST laughs at draining routines—it has a 
habit of striking on the very night you thought 
too warm to call for draining! 

* FROST struck at many hundreds of British 
cars last winter, in garages overnight, in 
streets where they were parked, and even 
while they were being driven. 

BUT 

* BLUECOL eliminates a// these frost risks for 
the whole winter. 

* BLUECOL keeps cooling systems DOUBLY 
safe: safe against even 35° of frost, and safe 
(because of the special inhibitors it contains) 
against rusting and similar chemical action. 

* BLUECOL is at your garage now. Get it next 
time you call for petrol. 








NEXT TIME YOU VISIT YOUR GARAGE HAVE YOUR CAR FILLED WITH 


BLUECOL 


THE DOUBLY SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 
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one of SMITHS accessories for better motoring 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED. CRICKLEWOOP WORKS. LONDON, N.W.2. THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF 8. SMITH & 80NS (ENGLAND LIMITED 





OOH Us0€F 
like great pictures are 
gifts that we owe to the 
rich traditions of the past 


GF, the best of good wines, delicate 


in flavour and of rare bouquet, remember 
Dry Pouilly Reserve and La Marche 
Monopole . . . products of the 

House of Bouchard Aint, a name 
known in France for over 200 years 


THE HOUSE OF 
BOUCHARD AINE LTD. 


3, HALKIN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


“ HALT AT THE INN” —from the original 
in the Wallace Collection, by permission 
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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PHRYGIANS 
SIR, 

I was most interested in Miss Freya Stark’s article 
on Cyme in your September number, and would like 
to know more of the sources she quotes. Could you 
please give the bibliography which I assume should 
have been attached to the article ? 

As on some previous occasions, it seems a pity 
that the illustrations are not more strictly relevant to 
the text, e.g., ““ So the Phrygians walked along, with 
clean-shaven upper lip and pointed beard 
This is confirmed by the picture on p. 601, but that 
on p. 602 shows a clean-shaven chin as well, and 
on p. 603 a beard and moustache. Also it would be 
useful to know to what period the tiles are dated by 
the author of Les Fouilles de Pazarli. 

Yours, etc., 
C. R. B. EL.iott, 
Nottingham. 


[Miss Stark’s article on Cyme and the Phrygians 
was an extract from her book Jonia, A Quest (John 
Murray, price 30s.), which has since been pub- 
lished. The bibliography to this volume includes 
the following works, briefly cited in Miss Stark’s 
footnotes in our pages: Lyra Graeca, Loeb trans., 
2vols.; J. L. Myres: Who Were the Greeks? Sather 
Classical Lecture, Berkeley, Calif., 1930; D. G. 
Hogarth: Jonia and the East, Clarendon Press, 1909; 
G. Radet: La Lydie et le monde Grec au Temps des 
Mermnades, Paris, 1893; C. T. Newton: Travels 
and Discoveries in the Levant, 1865 ; O. R. Gurney : 
The Hittites, 1952. 

Les Fouilles de Pazarli by Dr. Hamit Ziibeyr 
Kosay (Ankara, 1941), gives an account of excava- 
tions carried out in 1938 by the Société d’Histoire 
Turque at Pazarli, some hundred miles east of Ankara. 
Here there were both Hittite and Phrygian finds. The 
Phrygians, coming from the Balkans in the thirteenth 
and twelfth centuries B.C., appear within that period 
to have superseded the Hittites as the major power in 
Anatolia. Dr. Kosay and his colleagues fix the 
height of Phrygian power in the ninth and eighth 
centuries B.C., during which the tiles we reproduced 
may possibly have been made. Epbs.] 





THE CHINESE AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


A Note on Chinese knowledge of Ancient Rome, 
as revealed in the Imperial court chronicle, 
named Hou-Han-Shou. 


The Chinese and Roman Empires were both 
civilized, efficiently administered states, but what 
one was doing made no difference whatever to the 
other, so that there is something uncanny about 
Chinese references to Rome. It is as though an Inca 
were describing a cathedral—or a Martian a factory. 
It is startling to find the Chinese recording what 
might have been an embassy (they were not sure, 
because it did not bring the proper presents of gold 
and jewels)—from an emperor, who is no less than 
the M. Aurelius Antoninus of the “ Meditations,” 
to the Chinese, An-tun, and dated soundly to A.D. 166. 

It was difficult to make contact. The Parthians, 
monarchs and merchants alike, put down an “ iron- 
curtain”’ in their own interests ; and when China 
tried to send an ambassador in A.D. 97, he was told 
at the Persian gulf that the journey was very long, 
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Autumn Books 


Joan of Arc 
By LUCIEN FABRE 


Translated from the French by 
Gerard Hopkins 


Twenty-five years of research into original documents 
and chronicles have gone into this new biography of 
Joan of Arc. From it there emerges a brilliant picture 
of Joan’s character, and a new assessment of some 
problems that have puzzled historians for over five 
hundred years. Paul Claudel has called it “* the finest 
book that has ever been written on Joan of Arc” 


9 pages of illustrations. 
18s. net 


AWARDED THE GRAND PRIX D'HISTOIRE 
OF THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 


Victorian People 
By ASA BRIGGS 


Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, and University 
Reader in Recent Social and Economic History 


A leading authority on the Victorian Age, and, in 
particular, on its social and political life, the author 
here studies nine “good Victorians’’—men who 
either mirrored mid-Victorian society or set out to 
influence it. Taken together they illuminate the 
fundamental relationships and attitudes of mid- 
Victorian England as a whole. New assessments are 
made of their contributions to our national history. 


9 pages of illustrations. 
18s. net 


George Stephenson 


Creator of Britain’s Railways 


By JOHN ROWLAND 


This is the full biography of George Stephenson to 
be published for nearly a hundred years. It provides 
a careful and readable study of the man who, more 
than any other, was res*onsible for the development 
of railways in Great Britain, and indeed the entire 
world. Embodying much new material, it tells one 
of the most remarkable human success stories to 
emerge from that fascinating period of British history 
—The Industrial Revolution. Frontispiece and 16 


pages of illustrations. 
15s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 








PICTURES 
OF BRITAIN’S PAST 





The history of Britain can 
be: studied with en- 
hanced pleasure with 

the aid of the Ordnance 
Survey Period Maps :- 


ROMAN BRITAIN 
A map of Britain as it wa> 4 
during the period of Roman 

occupation (55 B.C. to A.D. 410). \\_ ot 
BRITAIN IN THE DARK AGES (7. a 
sheets). Maps showing sites of his- \ 
torical importance between the de- 
parture of the Romans (A.D. 410) and 
the accession of King Alfred (A.D. 871) 


MONASTIC BRITAIN (two sheets) 
Maps covering the period of British 
Monasticism from the Norman Conquest 
‘A.D. 1066) to the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries (A.D. 1539). 


ANCIENT BRITAIN (two sheets). Maps showing the mos: im 
portant visible antiquities older than A.D. 1066. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


Key to the land of Britain 


Obtainable from most booksellers and stationers. Published by the 
ORDNANCE SURVEY. CHESSINGTON, SURBITON, SURRBY 


















By Appointment Cerebos Limited 
Teble Sart & Pepper Manufacturers 
to the late King George VI 





the water very salt, and people died of homesickness, 
which was enough for envoy Kan-ying. The circus, 
of course, defies iron curtains and homesickness ; 
it is almost to be expected that the first westerners 
whom China ever recorded were “ Jugglers from 
Li-kan”’ (which is pretty certainly Alexandria), 
and a merchant whose name the Chinese hopelessly 
corrupted to Tsin-lun did get to China in 226— 
and started back. 

It is hard to say whether he had imitators the 
other way. Perhaps Chinese knowledge only came 
at several hands from merchants, but some of the 
details are so curious, the errors so odd, that one 
would like to think of someone tougher than Kan- 
ying walking around and taking intelligent notes. 
Let us see what interested him. 

Commodities and production, of course : gold, 
silver, all sorts of jewels, glass and gums, rugs and 
woollen goods: silkworms, we are told (correctly), 
are wild in Syria. General conditions: bread 
is cheap and budgets well-balanced ; gold and silver 
coinage, ratio ten to one (fairly correct if the gold 
coin is the guinarius). Travel and movement : no 
brigandage, but dangerous wild beasts including the 
“fierce and repulsive Ts’ung,” like a dog (and 
perhaps really one of those shepherd’s dogs that 
travellers still know). There are milestones covered 
with plaster (a detail not known to us) and rest- 
houses every four miles (considerably under- 
estimated). Administration : here is the odd error. 
The province of Syria with its changing governors 
has been confused with the whole Roman Empire 
and its “king.” The “king” does not rule per- 
manently but is appointed for merit, and deposed 
when there is a severe calamity or even bad weather, 
when he submits without a murmur. He has thirty- 
six Chiangs (generals) with whom he discusses affairs, 
and this is clearly the governor’s consilium, though 
we do not know the number from classical sources 
(the consilium for the minor governor of Sardinia 
was eight persons). A man with a bag follows the 
** king’s ” carriage ; those with a petition throw it 
in ; and when he reaches his palaces, he takes his 
decision—again a detail unknown from classical 
sources, but which might well be true of some 
governor. The reports are creditable—sound 
administration and honesi trading (no double prices). 
But there is one exception which seems to ring 
through all the ages and makes one think of a real 
Chinaman who told these tales : “‘ The articles made 
of rare precious stones produced in this country 
are sham curiosities and mostly not genuine.” It is 
strange to think of an old curiosity shop in the city 
An-tu (Antioch) of the emperor An-tun, and to 
think of the foreigner swindled then as he is swindled 
now. 

C. E. STEVENS. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


C. R. BOXER. Camoens Professor of Portuguese, 
University of London, King’s College. Hon. D.Lit. 
et Phil., University of Utrecht. 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN. Son of Lord Tweedsmuir, author 
and Governor-General of Canada. Assistant Editor 
of the Economist, 1948-51 ; Washington Corre- 
spondent of the Observer since 1952. 
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R. A. G. CARSON. Assistant Keeper, Department of 
Coins and Medals, British Museum. Editor of 
“ Roman Imperial Coinage.” 


JOHN CARSWELL. Son of Donald and Catherine 
Carswell, biographers ; civil servant ; author of 
The Prospector : The Life and Times of Rudolf Erich 
Raspe (1950) ; The Old Cause : Three Biographical 
Studies in Whiggism (in the press), on which our 
present study of Wharton is based ; editor of The 
Travels of Baron Munchausen, and The Autobiography 
of a Working Man by Alexander Somerville. 


MICHAEL GRANT. Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Edinburgh ; President of the Royal 
Numismatic Society. Publications include : From 
Imperium to Auctoritas (1946), Aspects of the 
Principate of Tiberius (1950), Roman Imperial Money 
(1953)- 


KINROSS, PATRICK BALFOUR, 3rd Lord. Journalist, 
broadcaster ; Director, Publicity Section, British 
Embassy, Cairo, 1944-7; publications include : 
Grand Tour (1934) ; Lords of the Equator (1937) ; 
The Orphaned Realm (1951). 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART, F.R.S.L. Publications 
include Horace Walpole (1927) and Christina Rossetti 
(1930) in the English Men of Letters Series ; Men 
and Women of Plantagenet England (1931) ; The 
Daughters of George III (1939); The Mother of 
Victoria (1942); The English Abigail (1946) ; 
Daughter of England (1951) ; Portrait of the Prince 
Regent (1953). 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


GOLDEN GOA, by C. R. Boxer. F. C. Danvers, 
The Portuguese in India. Being a history of the rise 
and decline of their Eastern Empire, 2 vols., London, 
1894 ; R. S. Whiteway, The Rise of the Portuguese 
Power in India, 1497-1550, London, 1899 ; C. R. 
Boxer, “‘ The Portuguese in the East, 1500-1800,” 
in H. Livermore [ed.], Portugal and Brazil. An 
introduction, Oxford University Press, 1953, pp. 
185-247 ; K. Panikkar, Asia and Western Dominance. 
A Survey of the Vasco de Gama epoch of Asian 
History, London, 1953. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE OF CARAUSIUS, by R. A. G. 
Carson. History : Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. 
XII, Ch. IX. Coins : P. H. Webb : The Reign and 
Coinage of Carausius, London, 1908 ; H. Mattingly 
and E. H. Sydenham (editors) : Roman Imperial 
Coinage, vol. v 2, London, 1933. 


HONEST TOM WHARTON, by John Carswell. There 
is no biography of Wharton later than the anonymous 
and brief Memoirs of the Late Marquess of Wharton, 
1715, though his father has Dale, B.: The Good 
Lord Wharton, 1906, and his son Melville, L : 
The Life and Writings of Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
1913 and Memoirs of . . . Philip, Late Duke of Wharton, 
by an Impartial Hand, . 1731 An outline of his career 
is in the family history, The Wharton’s of Wharton 
Hall by E. R. Wharton, 1898 ; and besides the 
scattered references to him in the Journal to Stella 
and Swift’s other works, there is the famous Character 








THE LONDON OMNIBUS 
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A VEHICLE OF INFORMATION 


N this horse-drawn covered wagon the 

citizens of Edwardian London trundled on 
their venturesome way between Liverpool 
Street and Regent Circus via Holborn. May 
we now remind you of another public service? 
For more than two centuries, an omnibus 
collection of all sorts of insurance policies has 
been built up by the London Assurance. Here’s 
a few of them: 


SCHOOL MASTERED 


Sooner or later, fathers come to think of 
their children in terms of education. And it’s 
never too soon for the prudent parent. By 
taking out our Educational Policy really carly 
on, he makes light of heavy school bills to 
come. 


FIRM POLICY 


Many hundreds of Staff Pension Schemes 
have been organised by the London Assurance. 
We can therefore offer to firms and organiza- 
tions that may be considering such a scheme 
the advantages of wide experience, in a subject 
which requires real understanding. 


Generally Speaking — 


If you would know more about any of the 
policies outlined here, if we can provide 
information about any other particular policies 
or about insurance problems generally — pray 
make what use of us you wish. Our address 
is 1 King William Street, Dept. W.20, 
London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Very goowt feapte 4 deal ant,” 














To understand the problems of Cyprus— 
read 


THE ORPHANED REALM 
PATRICK BALFOUR 


The author (Lord Kinross) describes the island 
as it is today, an amalgam of a dozen different 
civilizations surviving side by side and against 
this historical backcloth portrays the present- 
day Cypriot with his political problems and 
aspirations. “. . . he tells a story which has 
never heen put more accurately or succinctly.” 
Time and Tide 18s. net 


EDUCATION IN CYPRUS 
W. W. WEIR, O.B.E., M.A. 


Headmaster of the American Academy, 
Larnaca, Mr. Weir is admirably suited to write 
on the confused Educational system of an 
Island where the schools are a leading force in 
the demand for Enosis, and varying educa- 
tional methods allow a comparative study. 

25s. net 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 
19 and 20 Noel Street . London, W.1 

















of T— E— of W—N. The rest of his career must be 
sought in almost any work dealing with the politics 
of the last quarter of the seventeenth century and 
the first fifteen years of the eighteenth. Browning’s 
Danby, Coxe’s Shrewsbury, Burnet and Macaulay 
(who makes Wharton the subject of one of his full- 
length character studies) are especially to be con- 
sulted. Wharton’s Irish Viceroyalty is dealt with 
in detail by L. A. Dralle, in the Huntington Library 
Quarterly for August, 1952, and there are extensive 
references to this and other aspects of Wharton’s 
career in Addison’s Correspondence (edited Graham, 
1911) and P. Smithers’s Foseph Addison, 1954. 












MITHRAS AND THE ROMAN WORLD, by Michael 
Grant. F. Cumont: Textes et Monuments Figures 
relatifs aux Mysteres de Mithra, 2 vols., 1896 and 
1899 ; Les Mysteres de Mithra, 1913 (tr. T. J, 
McCormack, 1903), Les Religions Orientales dans le 
Paganisme Romain, 1929 ; A. D. Nock : Conversion, 
1933, The Genius of Mithraism (fournal of Roman 
Studies, xxvii, 1937, pp. 109-13), Hellenistic Mysteries 
and Christian Sacraments (Mnemosyne, S. IV, Vol. 
V, 1952, pp. 177-213) ; I. A. Richmond and J. P. 
Gillam, The Temple of Mithras at Carrawburgh, 1951. 














THE PROBLEM OF CYPRUS, by Lord Kinross. Sir 
George Hill: A History of Cyprus, Cambridge, 
1948 ; Philip Newmay : A Short History of Cyprus, 
London, 1940 ; Rupert Gunnis: Historic Cyprus, 
London, 1936 ; C. D. Cobham : Excerpta Cypria. 
Material for a History of Cyprus, Cambridge, 1908 ; 
Sir Ronald Storrs and B. J. O’Brien : The Handbook 
of Cyprus, London, 1930 ; Patrick Balfour (Lord 
Kinross) : The Orphaned Realm, London, 1951. 





























SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent, 
or post to the Publishers. 





Please enter my subscription to History 
Today for one year commencing with 


I enclose remittance for £1 13s. 
3 $5.00 (U.S.A. and Canada) 











“HISTORY TODAY” 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 



























CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


As in previous years, Christmas gift subscription 
forms to History Today will again be available to 
our readers. Friends of yours who are interested 
in history will welcome a Christmas gift that 
brings pleasure and interest all the year round: 
a subscription to History Today. 








A Christmas gift order form will be inserted in the 
December issue. Complete and return it to the 
publisher in good time. Your friends will be 
advised of your gift in a specially designed 
greetings card. 




























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








FOR SALE. History Today, Vols. I, II and III (all 
loose). Also Vol. IV (Jan. to Sept.). All issues in 
good condition. Offers to 122 Westbury Lane, 
Bristol, 9. 
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COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
65 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 
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